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EXPLANATORY Notn.—The figures on the left represent the scale for the percentage of persons 
unemployed according to trade union returns. The figures on the right represent the scale for the 
several index-numbers, the year 1911 being taken in each case as base (= 1000). Since the end of 
the year 1911 the index-numbers for cost of living (average for the six metropolitan towns) and for 
wholesale prices (Melbourne) are shewn each quarter, while unemployment percentages are shewn 
quarterly since the end of the year 1912 only. Unemployment figures for previous years are shewn 
as at the end of each year, while other index-numbers refer to the average for the whole year. Nominal 
and effective wage index-numbers are only computed annually. It should be observed that the 


cost-of-living and wholesale price index-numbers since the year 1911 shew the average level during 
the whole of each quarter ; but for purposes of convenience they have, however, been plotted on the 


graph as at the end, and not the middle, of each quarter 
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No. 9—JANUARY to MARCH, 1915. 


SECTION I.—INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


1. General.-—Returns received from the secretaries of trade unions 
shew that unemployment in the Commonwealth increased from the 
fourth quarter of 1914 to the first quarter of the current year from 
11.0 to 12.0 per cent., the corresponding percentage in the first quarter 
of 1914 being 5.9. The increase was common to all the States except 
Tasmania. As regards industrial groups, the returns classified for the 
whole Commonwealth indicate that an increase occurred in Groups III. 
(Food, Drink, etce.), Group V. (Books, Printing, etc.), Group VII. 
(Building), Group VIII. (Mining), Group X. (Other Land Transport), 
and in the last group (Other and Miscellaneous). The remaining 
groups shew a decline. Compared with the corresponding quarter of 
1914 unemployment in the quarter under review was greater in all 
the States and in all the industrial groups. 


In this issue of the Bulletin special articles are published re- 
garding the subjects of the Prohibition of Strikes and Lockouts, 
Licences and Permits to Under-Rate Workers, and of certain aspects 
of the methods of technique adopted for the computation of cost-of- 
living index numbers. In regard to the latter matter, 1t appears that 
the methods adopted by the Bureau are not understood in ‘certain 
quarters. The object of the article in question 1s, therefore, to 
further explain these methods, both generally and with special re- 
ference to certain aspects of the matter in regard to which some mis- 
apprehension apparently exists. 


2. Weather Conditions and Rural Industries.—The continued dry 
weather experienced during the first four months of the year, -prac- 
tically throughout the whole of Australia, caused considerable anxiety 
as to the prospects for the future, and at the end of April the reports 


NOTE.—The Labour Bulletin, in its accounts of proceedings, abstracts of reports, legal de- 
cisions, quotations and other matters of concern to labour, is not to be rega rded as expressing an 
official endorsement of any of the views or opinions contained therein. 
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received indicate that conditions were generally unsatisfactory, 
Though there was some rain during April, it was stated to be insuffi- 
cient, and not only was stock in a bad condition, but ploughing and 
seeding operations were delayed owing to the hardness of the ground. 
The rains of May, however, entirely altered the agricultural outlook, 
and are said to have ensured a general breakup of the drought. In 
New South Wales the rainfall for May was above the average over 
almost the whole of the State, and the outlook was vastly improved, 
though mild weather and further rains were needed to establish the 
certainty of a good season ahead. In Victoria the rainfall experienced 
in the middle of May caused crops to germinate and grass to grow, 
but in some parts it was insufficient to ensure satisfactory water sup- 
plies, and water carrying had still to be continued in those parts of the 
State. It is reported that in the Wimmera and Northern country, 
the Central South, and Gippsland, crops and grass made satisfactory 
progress, stock were thriving, and water supplies abundant. In 
Queensland the rain during May, though temporarily replenishing 
water supplies, was, except in parts of the Upper West, insufficient. to 
give relief to pastures. The sugar-cane crop is stated to be back- 
ward, and many crops to be dead. In South Australia the rains re- 
corded throughout the State during May, following on the rainfall of 
the previous month, greatly improved the outlook. Seeding had been 
completed, and crops making good headway, and it is stated that the 
prospect for the coming harvest is brighter than for several years. 
Reports received from Western Australia and Tasmania indicate that 
the conditions of stock and crops are favourable. 


3. Variations in Prices and Cost of Living.——-The cost-of-living 
index-number for thirty of the more important towns rose from 1031 
in the fourth quarter of 1914, to 1065 in the quarter under review, 
compared with 1000 for the whole of the year 1912. The index-num- 
ber for the corresponding quarters (January to March) of 1914 was 
1009, of 1918, 998, and of 1912, 947. The cost-of-living index-number 
for the current quarter was higher than for either the immediately 
preceding quarter or the corresponding quarter of 1914 in all the 
States. The increase in cost of living for the current quarter is due 
to the increase in prices of flour, bread, potatoes, dairy produce, and 
meat. House rents shew a decline when compared with either the 
immediately preceding quarter or the corresponding quarter of 1914 
in all the States except Tasmania. In that State house rents remained 
stationary during the quarter under review, and are still above those 
ruling in the first quarter of 1914. The decrease in house rents, how- 
ever, has been more than counterbalanced by the advances in prices of 
food and groceries. 


4. Wholesale Prices.—-The general level of wholesale prices shews 
that there was a considerable increase during the first quarter of 1915 
compared with the immediately preceding quarter. The index-number 
for the first quarter of 1915 was 1387, compared with 1225 in the last 
quarter of 1914. The index-number was higher in all the groups ex- 
cept Group VIII. (Chemicals). The increase was greatest in those 
groups comprising focdstuffs. 
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5. Industrial Disputes.— The number of disputes which began dur- 
ing the first quarter of the current year was 67, compared with 78 in 
the preceding quarter. Of this number, 59 occurred in New South 
Wales. In the new disputes 9972 persons were directly, and 4960 
indirectly involved, giving a total of 14,932. The total number of 
working days lost in new and cld disputes was 186,165, and the esti- 
mated total loss in wages £85,005. By far the greater proportion of 
the disputes occurred in the mining industry. In this industry the 
total number of persons directly and indirectly affected was 11,206, 
the number cf working days lost, 168,975, and the estimated total loss 


3H mx Q92 


of wages £85,930. 


6. Changes in Rates of Wages —The number of changes (all of 
which were increases) recorded during the first quarter of 1915 was 
17, of which seven occurred in New South Wales, three in Victoria, 
six in Queensland, and one in Western Australia. No changes occurred 
in either South Australia or Tasmania. The total number of persons 
affected was 3617, and the aggregate increase In wages per week was 
£853. The largest number of persons affected, and the largest increase 
in wages occurred in Group III. (Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc.), in which 
2055 persons obtained increases aggregating £507 per week. 


7. Miscellaneous,— During the quarter under review the number 
of assisted and nominated immigrants arriving in the Commonwealth 
was 1996 (comprising 1033 dependants), compared with 3915 during 
the last quarter of 1914. The greatest number (682) is reported from 
Victoria. As regards occupations, of the males 269 are classified in the 
agricultural, pastoral, etc., group, and of the females, 504 are domestic 
servants, 


The State Government Free Employment Bureaux report that 
during the quarter 39,016 applications for employment were received. 
During the same period 4815 applications from employers were re- 
ceived, and 11,131 positions filled. 


The total number of fatal accidents reported during the quarter 
was 33, and of other accidents causing incapacitation from work for 
over 14 days was 1161. The corresponding figures for the fourth 
quarter of 1914 were 40 and 986 respectively. By far the greatest 
number of accidents occurred in the mining industry. 
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SECTION II.—UNEMPLOYMENT. 


I. General. —Returns as to unemployment for the quarter ended 
gist March, 1915, were received from 476 trade unions, having a 
membership of 279,388. The number unemployed was 33,465, or 12.0 
per cent., compared with 11.0 per cent. fcr the preceding quarter 
(October to December, 1914), 5.9 per cent. for the corresponding quar- 
ter (January to March) of 1914, and 5.5 per cent. for the cnd of 1912. 
The percentages of unemployment for years prior to 1913 refer to the 
end of the year only, and not to intermediate quarters, when the per- 
centages may have been greater, especially during the winter months, 
than those recorded at the end of the year. The following table shews 
the number of unions reporting as to unemployment, their membership, 
and the number and percentage unemployed. The returns do not in. 
clude persons out of work through strikes or lockouts. 


Unemployment.—Number of Unions and Members Reporting, and Number and. 
Percentage Unemployed, 1891 to 1915 (1st Quarter). 


UNEMPLOYED. 
PARTICULARS. Unions. Membership. 
| Number. Percentage. 
1891 -.., hy fon 25 6,445 599 9.3. 
1896 - = ee 25 4,227 457 10.8 
1901 oe as = 39 8,710 574 6.6 
1906... Me xe 47 11,299 753 6.7 
1907_—««.. - a 51 13,179 757 | 5.7 
1908 oa = a 68 18,685 1a i by 6.0 
1909 a a et 84 2122 1223 5.8 
O10 ee a wr 109 32,995 1,857 5.6 
191] oe ie a 160 67,961 Saleie 4.7 
1912 = = ee 464 224,023 12,441 | 5.5 
1913, Ist Quarter* ..' 451 237,216 15,234 6.4 
2nG. * 458 243,523 17,854 eo 
3rd a * 472 252,325 17,698 7.0 
4th - * 465 251,207 13,430 5.3 
1914, Ist ,, * 462 262,133 15,541 5.9 
2nd, =,; ee 467 279,318 15,856 shy 
3rd - * x 466 283,584 30,367 LO: 
4th - ea, 439 250,716 | 27,610 11.0 
1915, Ist re eee 476 279,388 33,465 12.0 


* For years prior to 1913 the figures refer to the end of the year only, and not to separate quarters. 
The quarterly figures shew the number of persons who were out of work for three days or more during 
a specified week in each quarter; they do not include persons out of work through strikes or lock- 
outs. 


For reasons indicated on pages 16 to 18 of Labour Report No. 2 this 
table does not furnish a complete register of unemployment. Never- 
theless, for the purpose of making comparisons and shewing tenden- 
cles over a period of years, the percentages returned as unemployed, 
though not exact, are the most satisfactory available. The significance 
of the figures shewing the percentage of unemployment may be better 
understood by reference to the graph on page 4. The figures shew 
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that the percentage of unemployment increased during the first quarter 
of 1915 to 12.0, compared with 11.0 in the fourth quarter, 10.7 in the 
third quarter, 5.7 in the second quarter, and 5.9 in the first quarter, 
of 1914. During the quarter under review the percentage of unem- 
ployment was greater than in the last quarter of 1914 in all the States 
except Tasmania. It was also greater in all the industrial groups, with 
the exception of Group I. (Wood, Furniture, etc.), Group II. (En- 
gineering, Metal Works, etc.), Group IV. (Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc.), 
and Group VI. (Other Manufacturing). Compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter (January to March) of 1914, the percentage was 
higher in all States and in all industrial Groups. 


2. Unemployment in Different States for Quarter ended 31st 
March, 1915. — Of the 476 organisations reporting unemployment, 
the largest number (147 unions with 122,668 members) was in New 
South Wales, Victoria (with 111 unions and 81,693 members) coming 
next. As pointed out in the previous issues of this Bulletin, the in- 
dustrial occupations of the people, as well as the extent to which the 
different industries are represented in the returns, vary considerably 
in the several States. Any comparisons, therefore, that are drawn be- 
tween these results are necessarily subject to the qualification that the 
figures relate to some extent to different classes of industry. 


In the following table particulars are given for the quarter ended 
the 31st March last, as to the number and percentage unemployed, 
and the increase or decrease compared with the preceding quarter 
(October to December, 1914), and with the correspondng quarter 
(January to March) of 1914 :— 


Unemployment in different States for Quarter ended 31st March, 1915. 























Increase (+) or 
Number | Percentage Decrease (—) in 
Reporting. | Unemployed. | Unemployed in— | Percentage 
Compared with— 
STATE. 7 ae 
=e peas Mem- r .» Percent- | 4th Qrt. | Ist Qrt. | 4th Qrt. 1st Qrt. 
Unions. | ‘pers, [Number “ace, | 1914. | 1914. | 1914. 1914. 
| | 
New South Wales .. 147 122,668 | 10,155 8.3 6.9 0.4 | +1.4 + 1.9 
Victoria of a 111 | 81,693 | 11,941 14.6 14.1 | 4.9 0.5 + 9,7 
Queensland .. oe 49 | 30,335 | 5,418 | 17.9 ee 5.7 -Q.2 + 12.2 
South Australia a 58 | 18,337 2,597 14.2 13.8 5.4 + 0.4 + 8.8 
Western Australia .. 74 | 21,229 2,738 12.9 | 8.6 8.2 | +43 + 4.7 
Tasmania ae ate 37 5126 616 12.0 18.3 3.7 | —6.3 8.3 
COMMONWEKALTH .. 476 279,388 | 33,465 | 12.0 | 11.0 | 59 | +10 |+ 61 
Norsé.—As to the general limitations of the figures given in the above table, see remarks 


on p. 8. 


Compared with the quarter immediately preceding, there was an in- 
crease 1n unemployment in all the States except Tasmania. In New 
South Wales the increase is due to a relatively large increase in the 
number of unemployed in the mining industry and in trades connected 
with manufacture and distribution of food supplies. In some indus- 
tries, notably iron and steel structural works, textile trades, small 
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arms, and paper-making industry, improved conditions are reported. 
In Victoria the conditions were similar to those in New South Wales. 
In the mining industry and trades dealing with the manufacture and 
distribution of food supplies, the number of unemployed is reported to 
be considerably greater during the first quarter of 1915 than in the 
last quarter of 1914. On the other hand, the iron and textile trades 
report decreases. The percentage cf unemployment shewn in the tabie 
on page 9 is considerably greater in Victoria than in New South Wales. 
In this connection it should be observed that broken and short time 
have been adopted (e.g., in certain branches of public works) to a larger 
extent in New South Wales than in Victoria. It appears probable 
that the adoption of this plan may have resulted in the employment 
on part time of a relatively larger number of men, with a consequent 
diminution in the number returned as unemployed‘ for more than 
three days in the week. The increase in the percentage of unem- 
ployment is small both in Queensland and South Australia, In the former 
State the increase was general throughout most of the industries, but 
in South Australia, relatively large increases in unemployment in 
Group I. (Wood, Furniture, etc.), Group III. (Food, Drink, etc.), and 
Group VII. (Building) were counterbalanced by decreases in Group II. 
(Engineering, Metal Works, etc), Group VI. (Other Manufacturing), 
and Group VIII. (Mining). The increase in unemployment when com- 
pared with the preceding quarter was considerably greater in Western 
Australia than in any other State, and was common to all the indus: 
trial groups, with the exception of Group VI. (Other Manufacturing) 
and Group X. (Other Land Transport). It is reported that the Gov- 
ernment has been compelled to considerably reduce the expenditure on 
public works owing to the financial position. This fact, combined with 
the cessation of activity in the timber industry and the reduced de- 
mand for agricultural labourers, has had an adverse effect on the 
activity of industry generally. The improvement in Tasmania shewn 
by the decreased percentage of unemployment 1s reported to be due to 
ereater activity in mining, and to the amcreased demand in certain 
industries for the supply of requirements for the military and naval 
forces, notably the textile trades and the jam-making industry. Com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter (January to March) of 1914, all 
the States shew an increase in the percentage unemployed, the aggre- 
gate increase for the Commonwealth amounting to 6.1 per cent. The 
increase was greatest in Queensland (12.2 per cent.), followed in the 
order named by Victoria (9.7 per cent.), South Australia (8.3 per cent.), 
Tasmania (3.3. per cent.), Western Australia (4.7 per cent.), and New 
South Wales (1.9 per cent.). 


8 Unemployment in Different Industries.—The following table 
shews the percentages unemployed in several of the fourteen industrig) 
groups. Information as to classification of these groups 1s given In 
Labour Report No. 5, page 6. It may be observed that for those 
industries in which unemployment is either unusually stable, or on the 
other hand, exceptionally casual, information as to unemployment can- 
not ordinarily be obtained from trade unions. Hence, certain 1n- 
dustries such as railways, shipping, agricultural, pastoral, etc., and 
domestic, hotels, etc., are insufficiently represented in the returns. 


Particulars are not, therefore, shewn separately for these groups, such 








returns as are available being included in the last group, 


and Miscellaneous.”’ 
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i] 


“ Other 


For purposes of comparison particulars are in- 


cluded in the table as to the percentage unemployed in the quarter 
immediately preceding (fourth quarter of 1914), and the corresponding 
The increase or decrease in 


qua rter 


last vear (first quarter of 1914). 
the percentages for the current quarter, 


these preceding quarters, is also given :— 


as compared with each of 


Unemployment in different Industries for the Quarter ended 3lst March, 1915. 





























| anereace (- +) 
| | Percentage pe 
Number Unem- Returned as aecreae ee. 
Reporting. ployed. | Unem- oe : eteen a 
eentaved! comparec 
with — 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. | : ie Se ne eda lanes 
— n - me 
: oe GA a a oe 
3, 2 | 2) 2 | a3) #3| 23] 3 
= = 5 | 8.| GA| CA| Gal OS 
=) = "7, Pan =~ — 
as OR aa a7 > | &® 
oa —H —_ = ! — 
‘J.—Wood, Furniture, ete. : 19 17,520 | 2,641) 15.1 | 15.7 4.4 |\—0.6 |+ 10.7 
sO —Engineering, Metal W orks, etc. | 59 Fe eo mer yCco ul] puree «sed Ua lage S23) (TR Soca 2) eee Oy UA y=} 
1ll.—Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. | 61 32,619 | 5,142) 15.8 | 123°) 65 43st 0:8 
1V.—Clothing, Hats, Boots, ete. .. | 28 17,279 | 1,686, 9.8 | 10.3 | 7.1 |—0.5 |+ 2.7 
V.—Books,. Printing, ete. .. | 26 9,264 | 603, 6.5 | 6.4 3.8 j+ 0.1 |+ 2.7 
Vi.—Other Manufacturing 63 | 23,6388 | 2,294 991] 9.7] 4.1 .. It 5.6 
VII.—Building : 59 | 30,390 | 5,255) 17.8 | 12.9} 3.8 |+ 4.4 [+ 13.5 
Viltl.—Mining, “Qu: wrying, etc. 26 31,807 4,396 13.8 8.2 11.8 |+ 5.6 |+ 2.0 
X.—Other Land ‘Transport ces 16 | 10,303 | 516 5.0]! 4.6 3.4 0.414+ 1.6 
IX., XI., XII., XIII. and XIV.— | | 
Other and Miscellaneous. . ee ee Ome OS | 8,152 11.3 | 11.2 2 | 5.0 |+ 0.1 |\+ 6.3 
ee - —- S Sp | fa ee 
ALL Groups 476 | 279,388 | 33,465| 12.0 | 11.0| 5.9 1+1.0 |+ 61 
NOT E.— As to the limitations of the figures given in this table see remarks on page &. 


It may be seen that, when compared with the quarter immediately 
preceding, there was an increase in unemployment in all industrial 
groups except Group I. (Wood, Furniture, etc.), Group II. (Engineer- 


ing, Metal Works, etc.), Group IV. (Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc.), and 
Group VI. (Other Manufacturing). The increase was greatest in 


Group VIII. (Mining) and in Group Vike (Building). In the building 
trades all the States report an increase, while in the mining industry 
all the States except South Australia ‘and Tasmania shew increases. 
Ccmpared with the corresponding period (January to March) of 1914, 
the percentage of unemployment has increased in all industrial groups. 
The increase is greatest in the mining and timber industries, and 
least in the iron trades and land transport. 


4. Causes of Unemployment.— Particulars as to causes of unem- 
ployment, classified under three main heads, are available for the first 
quarter of the current year for 473 unions, having a membership of 
976,811. The following table shews that of a total number of 33,346 
out of work, 30,795 were unemployed through lack of work, 1955 
through sickness and accident, and 596 through other causes (except 
persons on strike or lockout). 
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Unemployment according to Causes for the various Industries, States, and 
Commonwealth, Quarter ended 31st March, 1915. 

















Lack of Sickness Other r 
Prins and s TOTAL. 
Mem- Work. Accident. | Causes. 
PARTICULARS. bers. | : "| 
ie : | 
| INO oGai| eNO: | % | No. | % | No. % 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 

I.—Wood, Furniture, etc. . | 17,520) 2,498) 14.3) 137] 0.8) 6 we | 2 641 15.1 
jw —Engineering, Metal Works, etc. | 34,483} 2,159) 6.3) 328] 1.0 293) 0.8] 2,780) 8.1 
III.—Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. a 30,096) 4,895) 16.3 119] 0.4 29| 0.1! 5,043] 16.8 
) fe —Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. 7 17,279} 1,610) 9.3 50) 0.3 26; 0.2) 1,686) 9.8 
V.—Books, Printing, etc. ss oye 9,264) 524! 5.7 47} 0.5 32} 0.3 603) 6.5 
VI.—Other "Manufacturing es as 23,638} 2,114) 8.9 136) 0.6 44} 0.2) 2.294] 9.7 

VII.—Building.. ae -+ | 30,390) 5,045) 16.6) 159} 0.5) 51} 0.2) 5,255) 17.3 
yA BBE: —Mining, Quarrying, ‘ete. ae 31,807) 3,746) 11.8) 633} 2.0, 17| 0.1) 4,396] 13.8 
X.—Other Land Transport .. | 10,303 396!) 3.8} Comore 48; 0.5 516} 5.0 
IX., XI., XII., XIII., and XIV.—Other | | 

and Miscellaneous oe 72,031] 7,808 10.8; 274] 0.4 50! 0.1) 8,132) 11.3 

eee | eee | ae : eee ees | Sears == 

ALL GROUPS 276,811/30,795 | 11.1; 1,955) 0.7 596} 0.2 33,346) 12 
ali ee ee ee ~ Le ICI a Be Joe AU D96 0.2) sald 12.0 

| { 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO STATES. 

New South Wales .. os as -» |120,145, 8,852) 7.4 901 0.7, 303] 0.3] 10,056) 8.4 
Victoria is ne 7 | 81,639) 11,236) 13.8) 549 0.7! 136] 0.1] 11,921) 14.6 
Queensland _ ave oe aS s« | $0,335) 5,275/ 17. 111) 0.4 32} 0.1) 5,418) 17.9 
South Australia 50 ee | 18,337) 2,374) 12.9 L74 0.9 49) 0.4) 2,597) 14.2 
Western Australia .. o oe -- | 21,229 2,489! 11.7 186 0.9 63| 0.3} 2,738! 12.9 
Tasmania .. ae 56 ae 5c 5,126 569/ 11.1 34. 0.7 13} 0.2 616, 12.0 
7 5 = wae 
COMMONWEALTH ee ae -- | 276,811, 30,795; 11.1) 1,955 0.7) sly 0.2) 33,346) 12.0 





NOT E.— As to the general limitations of the figures given in the above table, see remarks on page 8 


The first part of the above table shews the number unemployed for 
the causes given, classified according to industries; the second, classified 
according to States, 


The percentage of unemployment due to “lack of work’’ was 11.1, 
compared with 10.1 in the preceding quarter. The percentage a to 
sickness and accident was the same as in the preceding quarter (0.7), 
while that due to “other causes’’ (excluding strikes and lockouts) was 
0.2, compared with 0.3 in the preceding quarter. Of the total amount 
of unemployment 92.4 per cent. was due to “lack of work,” 5.8 per 
cent. to “sickness and accident,’’ and 1.8 per cent. to other causes. 
The percentage unemployed through sickness and accident is nearly 
three times greater in Group VIII. (Mining) than the average for all 
groups, and is double that of the next highest group. 
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Preliminary returns for the second quarter of 1915 are available, 


and are given below. 


Unemployment.—Number of Unions and Members Reporting, and Number and 











Percentage Unemployed, 1891 to 1915 (2nd Quarter.) 





| UNEMPLOYED. 
PARTICULARS. Unions. Membership. | 
| Number. Percentage. 
1913, Ist Quarter 45] 237,216 | 15,234 6.4 
2nd, 458 243,523 | 17,854 7.3 
3rd . 472 252,325 | 17,698 7.0 
4th - 465 251,207 | 13,430 5.3 
1914, Ist ‘, 462 262,133 | 15,541 5.9 
2nd, es 467 | 279,318 | 15,856 5.7 
3rd | 466 | 283,584 30,367 10.7 
4th , os 439 | 250,716 27,610 11.0 
1915, Ist _ ..| 476 | 279,388 30,795 12.0 
Dadian, | 456 | 273,190 26,015 9.5 











ending 30th June, 1915. 



































Increase (+) or 

Number Percentage Decrease (—) 

Reporting. Unemployed. Unemployed in— in Percentage 
STATE, | compared with— 

Unions. |Members. |Number. | Percent- | 1st Quar.|2nd Quar.| 1st Quar. | 2nd Quar, 

age 1915. 1914, | 1915. 1914, 

N.S. Wales 142 121,508 9,149 ane, 8.3 5.8 — 0.6 + 1.9 
Victoria L11 79,307 9,690 12.2 14.6 5.2 | — 2.4 + 7.0 
Queensland .. 48 29,655 2,769 9.6 L7O 4.3 | —8.3 + 5.3 
Sth. Australia 59 18,330 2,005 10.9 14.2 73 |—33 + 3.6 
W. Australia 60 19,229 1,769 9.2 12.9 8) We + 2.9 
Tasmania 36  ~§,161 633 12.3 12.0 6.0 | + 0.3 + 6.3 
C’ wLTH 456 273,190 | 26,015 9.5 12.0 | 5.7 | —25 +38 








Unemployment in different Industries, for the 





| | Increase( + ) 
Percentage | or Decrease(—) 
Number Unem- Returned as! in Percentage 
Reporting. | ployed. Unem- compared 
| ployed. | with— 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. | 
a ee ee 5 S 
; n Hm | oD 3 bee ee ae 
wi on o | 3 mH me ft _ 
SU nesee | ae ees ee seeds 
a1 8 | 8 | 8 | o2 | o2) 2) oc 
a Meal nae td ee Onl attr = | | = 
_ ii | em |! | mot a | NN 
I.—Wood, Furniture, ete. .. - 18 13,811 |1,997 | 15.9 | 15.1 4.9 | +0.8 | + 9.0 
I1.—Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 57 | 36,273 | 2,089 5.8 8.1 6.2 | —2.3  —0.4 
IlI1.—Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. 61 | 31,737 |5,217 | 16.4; 15.8 S71 +06 44 lee 
1V.—Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. 29 | 18,133 911 5.0; 9.8) 2.9 | —4.8 |, 42.1 
V.—Books, Printing, etc. 25 8,896 497 5.6 6.5 3.7 | —0.9 | +1.9 
Vi.—Other Manufacturing 63 | 23,284 | 1,761 7.6/ 9.7 5.4 | —2.1 | +2.2 
VII.—Building .. a a 54 28,782 |2,887 | 10.0 | 17.3 2.5 |—7.3 | +7.5 
VIII.—Mining, Quarrying, etc. 23 | 29,008 | 3,734 | 12.9 | 13.8 8.9 | —0.9 | +4.0 
X.—Other Land Transport 14 9,819 509 62) 50) 42 |+0.2 | +1.0 
spe. 6 Be. b>. 8 RE 30 EP. | 
Other and Miscellaneous 112 | 73,447 | 6,413 8.8 | 11.3 5.5 | —2.5 | +3.3 
ALL GROUPS 456 | 273,190 |26,015| 9.5 | 12.0| 5.7 | —2.5 | +3.8 


| 





Quarter ending 30th June, 1915. 
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SECTION III.—RETAIL PRICES, HOUSE RENT, AND COST 
OF LIVING. 


I. General. —During the first quarter of 1915 the cost-of-living 
index-number for the thirty towns for which particulars are collected 
shews an increase since the preceding quarter from 1031 to 1065, the 
index-number for the corresponding quarter (January to March) of 
1914 being 1009. The following table furnishes quarterly comparisons 
for the whole thirty towns since the beginning of the year 1912. 


Cost-of-Living Quarterly Index-Numbers.—Average for Thirty Towns, 1912 to 1915. 











Par- First Second Third Fourth | Whole 
ticulars. (uarter. Quarter. Quarter. Quarter. | Year. 
1912 - 947 988 1,037 1,027 | 1,000* 
1913 ae 998 1,012 | 998 992 1,000 
1914 i 1,009 1,043 | 1,040 1,03] | 1,031 

1915 .. | 1,065 1,184 | 


Basis of Table. 


The cost-of-living index-number for the quarter under review is 
the highest recorded during the period covered by these investigations, 
viz., since the beginning of the year 1901. Particulars of the cost-of- 
living index-numbers in each State for the years 1912, 1913, and 1914, 
as well as for the first quarter of 1915, and the corresponding quarter 
(January to March) of 1914, are shewn in the following table. The 
weighted aggregate expenditure for the whole of the towns in 1912 
is taken as base (= 1000), and the index-numbers are therefore com- 
parable ini all respects, that is to say, they shew not only the varia- 
tions from year to year in each State, but they also furnish compari- 
sons as to the relative cost in the different States, either in any given 
year or as between one year and another, and one State and another. 


Cost-of-Living Index-Numbers for each State and Commonwealth, | January 
to March, 1915. 








| | _ 
Particulars. N.S.W.! Vic. | Q’land. 


S.A. | W.A. Tas. |C’wlth. 
| 
Average for 1912 .. 1,042 956 908 | 1,042 | 1,103 | 937 | 1,000* 
a 1913 aa 1.070 947 SSS 1,014 1,072 932 1,000 
i914... 1,092 994 s«915s«:2,088 «11,088 =: 964.|«.081 
Quarter— 
Jan. to March, 1914 1,087 958 897 1,013 1,056 933 1,009 
Oct. ,, Dee., 1914 1,083 997 938 1,020 1,103 985 1,031 


Jan. ,, March, 1915; 1,112 | 1,085 9738 1,069 1,189 | 1,014 | 1,065 


* Basis of Table. 


Weighted average in each State for the five towns specified in paragraph 3 hereinafter. 
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2. Variations in Retail Prices and House Rent Index-numbers 
1912 to 1915 (first quarter).—The table in the preceding paragraph 
shews the aggregate effect on the cost-of-living index-numbers for each 
State of variations in prices of commodities and house-rent. In order 
to shew the movements in the various main groups of expenditure that 
make up the whole “ composite unit,” the commodities are divided in- 
to three groups, viz., groceries, dairy produce, and meat, and the 
following table shews the index-number for each group and house-rent 
separately, compared with the quarter immediately preceding, the cor- 
responding quarter of 1914, and with the average for the whole of the 
years 1912, 1913, and 1914 :-— 


Cost-of-Living Index-Numbers for each State, January to March, 1915. 
Weighted Average Expenditure in each Group for Thirty Towns in 1912 as 
Base (= 1000). 


W.A. | Tas. |C’wlth. 








Particulars. |N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. reas 
| 
[.—GROCERIES. 

Average for 1912 1,018 934 | 1,080 | 1,001 1,118 | 1,013 | 1,000* 
1913 977 842 998 917 1,027 919 928 
1914 979 874 979 933 1,060 928 © 942 

Quarter— | | | | 
Jan. to March, 1914 973 | 829 979 903 988 909 916 
Oct. Dec., 1914 FOOSs| 938 | 1,001 | 973 Pers 985 986 
Jan. March, 1915 1,038 9956 1,085 1,057 1,182 | 1,045 | 1,041 

I1.—Dariry PRODUCE. 
Average for 1912 992 956 947 1,069 1-239 97] 1,000* 
1913 99 | 903 895 1,040 1,186 942 970 
1914. 1,006 954 g98 | 1,066 | 1,117 1,020, 99% 
Quarter— 
Jan. to March, 1914) 1,042 922 879 1,055 ESI EPEC! 976 994 
Oct. ,, Dec., 1914) 952 919 884 1,041 1,155 999 | 960 
Jan. March, 1915 1,081 995 9386 1,126 1,280 1,097 1,036 
III.—MEAtT. 

| | | | 
Average for 1912 959 979 863 968 1,463 | 1,143 | 1,000* 
1913 1,045 997 853 1,030 1,426 1,200 | 1,042 
1914 1,105 1,098 1,017 | 1,278 | 1,501 | 1,281 | 1,147 

Quarter— | | 
Jan. to March, 1914| 1,045 1,009 930 | 1,121 | 1,425 1,196 | 1,062 
Oct. ,, Dec. 1914} 1,119 L107 1,149 | 1,296 052 1315 | 1,174 
Jan. ,, March, 1915) 1,280 1,164 1,191 | 1,847 | 1,612 | 1,287 | 1,245 
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Cost - of - Living Index - Numbers for each State, J anuary to March, 1915, 
Weighted Average Expenditure in each Group for Thirty Towns in 1912 as 
Base (= 1000). 


| | | 
Particulars. aad Vice. | Q’land.| S.A. W.A. | Tas. | C’wlth. 
| | 


IV.—Hovse ReEnt.t 


Average for 1912. ..) 1,119 962 | 781 1,094 | 871 774. | 1,000* 


- 1913 ee 1,185 1,023 | 819 1,070 | 911 | 810 | 1,048 
> 1914. -. | 1,208 | 1,054 | 831 | 998 | 884 © 824 1,061 
( uarter— | 


Jan. to March, 1914) 1,210 1,047 829 | 1,029 888 814 1,062 
Oct. ,, Dec., 1914; 1,183 | 1,027 82] 922 867 832 | 1,033 
Jan. ,, March, 1915) 1,151 | 1,025 | 809 904 856 832 1,016 


me BP > uC : Ze - : 
Basis of Table. f See remarks on page 17 paragraph (iv.). 


(1.) Groceries. -~During the quarter under review the aver age cost 
of the commodities included in this group rose in all the States. The 
increase was greatest in Queensland and South Austr alia, and least in 
New South Wales Practically the whole of the increase in this group 
is due to the rise in prices of flour and bread. Im all the towns in 
New South Wales, with the exception of Broken Hill, the advance in 
the price of flour was considerably less than in the towns in the re- 
maining States. Compared with the corresponding quarter (January 
to Marcl 1) of 1914, all the States shew a Suipciontieal increase in the in- 
dex-number for this group. The increase was greatest in Victoria (20.1 
per cent.), followed in the order named by BWee tenn Australia (19.6 
per cent.), South Australia (17.1 per cent.), Tasmania (15.0' per cent.), 
Queensland (10.8 per cent.), and New South Wales (6.7 per cent.). The 
weighted average index-number for the whole of the thirty towns dur- 
ing the same period shews an increase of 13.6 per cent. 


(.) Dairy Produce.—The index-numbers for this group are higher 
than in the preceding quarter in all the States. The increase being 
ereatest in Tasmania (9.8 per cent.), and least in Queensland (5.9 per 
cent.), while the average increase for the whole of the thirty towns is 
{ls per cent. In all the towns the prices of eggs and butter are higher 
than in the preceding quarter, while in some towns the price of milk 
is also higher. Compared with the corresponding period (January to 
March) a last year, the index-numbers for this group are higher in 
all the States except New South Wales, which shews a decline of 
1.1 per cent. The advance in the remaining States is greatest in Tas- 
mania (12.4 per cent.), and least in Western Australia (4.5 per cent.). 
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(i1.) Jfeat.—The index-numbers for this group are higher than in 
the preceding quarter in all the States except Tasmania, where there 
was a decline of 2.1 per cent. The increase was greatest in New South 
Wales (9.9 per cent.), and least in Queensland (3.7 per cent.). The 
weighted average index-number for the Commonwealth was 6.0 per 
cent. higher’ than in the preceding quarter. Compared with the cor- 
responding period (January to March) ot 1914, the index-number for 
the Commonwealth shews an increase of 17.2 per cent. The increase 
was greatest in Queensland (28.1 per cent.), followed in the order 
named by South Australia (20.2 per cent.), New South Wales (17.7 
per cent.), Victoria (15.4 per cent.), Western Australia (13.1 per cent.), 
and Tasmania (7.6 per cent.). 


(iv.) House Rents.-The index-numbers in this group are lower 
than in the preceding quarter in all the States except Tasmania, where 
rents remained stationary. The decrease in the remaining States was 
ereatest in New South Wales (2.7 per cent.), and least in Victoria 
(0.2 per cent.). Compared with the corresponding quarter (January 
to March) of last year, the index-numbers for this group are lower 
in all the States except Tasmania, where the index-number shews an 
increase of 2.2 per cent. The decrease in the remaining States was 
greatest in South Australia, amounting to no less than 12.1 per cent. 
It may be observed that in Adelaide the decline in house-rents began 
in the latter part of 1912, while in the capital towns of the other 
States the decline did not set in until the latter half of 1914. The 
decline in rents, when compared with the same period of last year. 
amounts to 6.4 per cent. in Western Australia, 4.9 per cent. in Nev 
South Wales, 2.4 per cent. in Queensland, and 2.1 per cent. in Vic 
torla. 


It was pointed out in the previous issue of this Bulletin (Bulleti. 
No 8, p. 222), that in Broken Hill and Port Pirie prevailing condi- 
tions rendered it a matter of difficulty, if not of impossibility, to ascer- 
tain the predominant rents with precision. Similar conditions vre- 
vailed during the quarter under review, the rents paid depending upon 
the extent of unemployment or broken time of the tenant. Pre- 
dominant rents in these towns have, therefore, been computed in ac- 
cordance with special inquiries that have been made. 


9, Variations in Cost of Living in each of Thirty Towns, 1912 
to 1915 (first quarter). —In the following table index-numbers are given 
for the first quarter of 1915, the preceding quarter (October to Decem- 
ber, 1914), and the corresponding quarter (January to March, 1914). 
The average index-numbers for the whole of the years 1912, 1913, and 
1914 are included for comparative purposes. The index-numbers for 
the first quarter of 1915 shew an increase on the preceding quarter in 
all the towns, due to the increased cost of food and groceries, which 
has more than counterbalanced the decrease in cost of housing accom- 


modation which has taken place in many of the towns. The increase 
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in cost of living since the preceding quarter for the whole of the thirty 
towns considered as a whole amounts to 3.3 per cent. Compared with 
the corresponding quarter of 1914, all the towns shew an increase 
except Broken Hill. The decrease in this town is due to the abnormal 
conditions obtaining with regard to house rents, to which reference has 
already been made (see p. 17). The increase in cost of living, com- 
pared with the same pericd of 1914, is due to increased cost of food 
and groceries. House rents are lower in all the States except 
Tasmania, but the decline has been more than counterbalanced by 
the rise in prices of other items. The cost-of-living index- 
number for the Commonwealth is 5.6 per cent. higher than for 
the corresponding period of last year. The increase’ was greatest in 
Queensland (8.5 per cent.), followed in the order named by Tasmania 
(8.7 per cent.), Victoria (8.0 per cent.), Western Australia (7.9 per 
cent.), South Australia (4.6 per cent.), and New South Wales (2.3 per 
cent.). 


Cost-of-Living Index-Numbers (Groceries, Food and House Rent), for each of 
Thirty Towns, 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915, with Weighted Average for all Towns in 
1912 as Base (= 1000). 





























1B oR bys 1913. | 1914. 1915. 
Particulars. Base for | Ist | 4th | ist 
Whole Whole | Whole Quarter. | Quarter | Quarter 
Year Year. | Year. |(Jan.to| (Oct. | (Jan. to 
(= 1000) | | March). |(to Dec.).| March). 
New SoutH WALES | 
Sydney : 1,063 1,091 Play jes Ui 1,114 | 1,188 
Neweastle - .. | 884 913 921 | 903 927 981 
Broken Hill 1,000 1,027 {| 989 1,027 814§ 896 
Goulburn 965 1,006 | 1,046 1,021 | 1,061 1,082 
Bathurst 850 880 | 914 907 902 938 
*Weighted Average 1,042 1,070 | 1,092 1,087 1,083 ay be 
VicTORIA— | 
Melbourne a: 977 973 | 1,023 987 1,024 1,062 
Ballarat ee ne 846 801 837 806 | 852 898 
Bendigo 857 8838 | 854 | 825 86] 904 
Geelong ee 922 899 | 937 | 881 958 977 
Warrnambool 865 865 — 888 870 897 933 
*Weighted Average .. 956 947 | 994 958 997 | 1,035 
QUEENSLAND— | | 
Brisbane ere) 907 897 | 923 905 942 975 
Toowoomba 904 855 | S80 869 918 950 
Rockhampton 891 | 870 | 914 893 938 979 
Charters Towers oa) 933 886 914 888 952 999 
Warwick as ea i= 3829 859 844 841 861 90 4 
*Weighted Average .. | 908 888 | 915 | 897 938 973 
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Cost-of-Living Index-Numbers (Groceries, Food and House Rent), for each of 
Thirty Towns, 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915, with Weighted Average for 
all Towns in 1912 as Base (= 1000).—Contiuued. 





1912. | 1913. 1914. 1915. 
Particulars. Base for | Ist 4th Ist 
Whole | Whole | Whole Quarter Quarter | Quarter 
Year Year. Y ear (Jan. to | (Oct. to | (Jan. to 
(= 1000.) March). Dec.) | March). 
| | | 
SouTH AUSTRALIA— | | 
Adelaide ae ne 1071 | 1,088 1,058 1,035 | 1,039 1,076 
Kadina, Moonta, Walla- | | 
roo oe a 849 | 845 S89 845 S86 948 
Port Pirie .. ss 930 931 977 946 | 9348 996 
Mt. Gambier .. = 810 | 814 855 829 871 920 
Petersburg... vans 948 1042 | 992 | 1,037 1,067 
*Weighted Average .. | 1,042 | 1,014 1,038 1013 | 1,020 1,060 





WESTERN AUSTRALIA- 


Perth .. re .. | 1,068 | 1,044 1,058 1029 | 1,066 1,105 
Kalgoorlie and Boulder 1,235 Ls Gncleet loo 1,152 1,235 1,260 
Mid. Jun. & Guildford 1040 | 1,019 | 1,022 989 1,038 1,091 
Bunbury Me -- | 1022 | 1,002 | 1,029 996 | 1,048 1,073 
Geraldton ee e 1,162 1,166 sp-ad EP 1,193 | 1,204 1,258 
*Weighted Average .. 1,103 | 1,072 1,088 1,056 1,103 1,139 

| 

TASMANIA: | 

Hobart 7: a 965 | 975 1,009 978 | 1,030 1,056 
Launceston .. re 925 | 899 938 904 | 964 993 
Zeehan a a 881 | 859 83] 821 848 865 
Beaconsfield .. ie 766 | "745 752 (DAE riz 803 
Queenstown .. a 915 | 916 | 945 | 914 | 957 1,007 
*Weighted Average .. 937 | 932 964 933 985 1,014 

+ Weighted Average for | 
Commonwealth ... 1,000 | 1,000 1,031 1,009 | 1,081 1,065 

* Average for the five towns. + Average for thirty towns.. + Basis of Table, see Labour Report 


No. 5, pages 27 to 29. § See remarks on page 17, paragraph (iv.) ve house-rent. 


4. Relative Cost of Living in Different Towns, January to 
March, 1915,——In the following table the average expenditure on 2To- 
ceries, food, and house rent for the thirty towns considered as a whole 
has been taken as base and made to equal 20s. It will be seen that of 
every 20s. expended, on the average 12s, 9d. must be paid for groceries 
and food, and 7s. 3d. for rent. The figures given in this table are 
fully comparable throughout. Thus it may be seen that the same re- 
lative quantities of groceries and food, which cost 12s. 2d. in Mel- 
bourne, would cost 12s. 7d. in Sydney, 17s. 11d. in Kalgoorlie, 12s. 4d. 
in Ballarat, and 12s. 9d. on the average prices for all thirty towns. 
Sunilarly, compared with a relative payment of 8s. 9d. for housing 
accommodation in Sydney, in Melbourne only 7s. 10d. is paid, in Ade- 
laide 6s, 9d., in Hobart 6s. 7d., and in Beaconsfield as little as ls. 
od: Again, the last column (III.) shews the relative amount which 
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must be paid in each town to secure such relative quantities of gro- 
ceries and food, and to provide housing accommodation which would 
cost £1 on the average for all towns. 


Purchasing-Power of Money.—Amounts necessary to purchase in each Town for 
the First Quarter of 1915, Commodities and Housing Accommodation, which 
together cost £1 on the Average in the Thirty Towns regarded as a whole. 























| 
rE; NB ES PT. 1 1G & 1B G & 
TOWNS. Groceries Groceries TOWNS. Groceries Groceries 
and Rent. | Food & and Rent. | Food & 
Food. Rent. Food. Rent. 
New South Wales— s. d. g. d. gs. d. South Australia— 5. d. | 5s. d. s. d. 
Sydney ae L2G 8 9 21 4 Adelaide | ss 6 9 20 3 
Newcastle | 12 8 SEO ma) eos Kadina, Moonta, | 137 4 2 Aaa 
Broken Hill |. | 15 3. 1 7+! 16 10 Wallaroo pee a | 17 9 
Goulburn 12 6 7 9 | 20 8 Port Pirie Seam ee WC er § 4 47 /|18 8 
Bathurst 12 2) 5 6 Wye 75 Mt. Gambier .. PAE ey Te LZie8 
Petersburg 13 10 Gree 20 O 
*Weighted Average 12 8 8 2 20 19 | *Weighted Average 13 6 | 6 5 19 11 
| Western Australia-— 
Victoria— | | Perth and 
Melbourne 12 2 710 | 20 O Fremantle .. | 14 6 | 6 8 20 9 
Ballarat 12 4 4 7 Gasiiean| Kalgoorlie and 
Bendigo 12 4 4 8 17 OU Boulder Bla bre a Gk 5 9 23 8 
Geelong . DA | 6 3 18 4 Midland Junct’n 
Warrnambool Bi bea ka a a iep lh AW eke’ and Guildford 15 1 | 5 5 20 6 
Bunbury ae Ra PE el ot alah 20 1 
| Geraldton ree One {6 ya PR es 
*Weighted Average 12 2 (ime oo ee L Oskar | 
| | *Weighted Average 15 4 Oi ei ie2 eb 
Queensland— | | Tasmania— | | | 
Brisbane PASTS 6 1 | 18 4 Hobart 13 3 6 7 19 10 
Toowoomba PAR et ay eye ee at Launceston a Gar 18 8 
Rockhampton 12 11 5 6 | 18 5 Zeehan ae eet ih peer ae 1h oye? 
Charters Towers 14 7 4 2 | 18 9 | Beaconsfield .. [Ser4 | lL 9 15 1 
Warwick 12 6 4 6 | Lia70 Queenstown 14 4 4 7% 18 11 
| | *Weighted Average 13 2 5 ll 19 1 
*Weighted Average 12 6 5 9 18 3 Weighted Average | | 
| for all Towns 12 | ¥ 3 | 20 03 
* Average for the five towns. t See remarks on page 17, paragraph (iv). t Basis of Table. 


It will be observed from this table that Western Australia is 
the most expensive, and Queensland the cheapest State, Western 
Australia being 7.0 per cent, above and Queensland 8.7 per cent. 
below the average. Kalgoorlie and Geraldton, in Western Aus- 
tralia, are the most expensive towns, and Beaconsfield, in Tasmania, 
the cheapest. Kalgoorlie is 18.3 per cent. and Geraldton 18.1 ver 
cent. above, and Beaconsfield 24.7 per cent. below the average. 


Capital Towns only. Cost-of-Living Index-Numbers, 1911 to 
1915.—The tables given in the preceding paragraphs of this section 
refer to the thirty towns of the Commonwealth for which particulars 
have been collected since the beginning of 1912. In previous reports 
information has, however, been furnished for the six capital towns 
back to 1901. In order to maintain the continuity of the results given 
in these reports, the following particulars are given for the capital 
towns only, taking the weighted average cost in 1911 for the six 
capital towns considered as a whole as base (= 1000) :— 
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Retail Prices, House Rent and Cost-of-Living Index-Numbers in each Capital Town, 
1911 to 1915, with Weighted Average Expenditure for the whole of the six 
Capital Towns in the Year 1911 as Base (—1000)*. 


























| 1914. 1915. 
| 

Heruiculere| 1911. | 1912. 1913. | Ist | 4th Ist 

| | Whole Quarter | Quarter | Quarter 

| | | | Year. | (Jan. to | (Oct. to | (Jan. to 

= } ae i —_ _ March).| (Dec.). | March). 

GROCERIES AND Foon. 

Sydney .. 989 1,124 1134 1,156 1,150 1,156 1,231 
Melbourne 935 1,082 1,024 1,091 1,028 1,115 1,186 
Brisbane 1,018 1,102 1,042 1,078 1,044 1,124 1,193 
Adelaide 1,020 1,154 Haris 5215 1,147 1,233 1,315 
Perth 1,346 1,345 1,267 1,302 1,245 1,330 1,420 
Hobart .. 1,058 1,190 1,164 1,212 1,162 1,243 1,293 
Weighted Aver.  1,0007 | 1,129 1,095 1,144 1,105 | 1,161 1,235 

RENT. 
| 

Sydney .. 1,090 1,183 1,246 1,279 1,273 1,271 | 1,238 
Melbourne 970 1,016 1,089 1,126 1,120 1,093 | 1,092 
Brisbane 767 804 863 882 882 865 | 8538 
Adelaide 1,112 1,160 1,125 1,040 1,075 962 942 
Perth 810 880 928 914 921 896 869 
Hobart 805 29 887 914 904 924 . 24 

| 
Weighted Aver. | 1,000} 1,064 Eis 1,135 | 1,135 1,110 | 1,088 
GROCERIES, Foop, AND RENT. 

Sydney .. 1,031 1,148 Pas 1,206 1,201 e203 1,229 
Melbourne 950 1,055 1,051 1,105 1,066 1,106 1,147 
Brisbane 915 979 | 969 997 977 1,018 | 1,058 
Adelaide 1,058 67a ede) 1,143 | 1,118 | 1,122 | 1,162 
Perth 1,126 1,154 | 128 1,143 P3112 1,152 1,193 
Hobart .. 954 1,042 | 1,050 1,090 1,056 1,112 1,141 
Weighted Aver. | 1,000{ | 1,101 1,104. 1,140 1,117 1,140 1,174 





* For corresponding figures for previous years see Report No. 5 (pp. 22 to 27) of Labour and 





Industrial Branch. t Basis of Table. See Report No. 5, p. 22. 


NOTE.—The above figures are comparable in all respects. That is to say, they shew not only 


the increase or decrease in cost of living in each town separately, but also the relative cost as 
between the several towns. 


The weighted average result for the six capital towns taken to- 
gether shews that there is an increase in cost of living of 3 per cent. on 
the preceding quarter. The increased cost of food and groceries amounts 
to 6.4 per cent., while there has been a decrease in the cost of housing 
accommodation of 2.0: per cent. All the capital towns shew on the one 
hand an increase in the cost of food and groceries, and on the other 
(except in Hobart, where rents remained stationary) a decrease in cost 
of housing accommodation. Compared with the. corresponding quarter 
(January to March) of 1914, the increase in the cost-of-living index- 
number amounts to 5.1 per cent. The index-number for food and 
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groceries 1s 1].8 per cent, higher than for the same period of last year, 
while the index-number for house rent is 4.1 per cent. less. The in- 
crease in cost of living since 1911 is greatest in Melbourne (26.7 per 
cent.), followed in the order named by Hobart (19.6 per cent.), Sydney 
(19.2 per cent.), Brisbane (15.1 per cent.), Adelaide (9.8 per cent.), and 
Perth (6.0 per cent.). The weighted average increase for the six capital 
towns considered as a whole is 17.4 per cent. 


6. Purchasing - Power of Money.—In the following table the 
average cost for the six capital towns in the year 1911 has again been 
taken as base. This base has been taken as equal to 20s. instead of 1000 as 
in the former tables. The figures shew the variations in cost of living 
from year to year in each town separately (in the vertical lines), and 
the relative cost in the several towns in each year (in the horizontal 
lines). It may be seen, for example, that 20s. 7d. in Sydney in 1911 
was equivalent to 18s. 4d. in Brisbane, or 19s. 1d. in Hobart, or that 
22:3. 11d. in Melbourne for the last quarter was equivalent to 15s. 5d. 
in Brisbane in 1901, or 22s. 6d. in Perth in 1913. 


Purchasing-Power of Money.—Amounts necessary on the Average in each Year 
from 1901 to 1915 (2nd quarter) to purchase in each Capital Town what 
would have cost on the Average £1 in 1911 in the Australian Capitals 
regarded as a whole.t 























Weighted 

Year. Sydney. | Melb’rne.| Brisbane.|Adelaide.| Perth. Hobart. | Average of 6 
| . fleets 7 y Capital Towns 

CBG Sls Ue Wake pie eC UA IEG Wek ollce-a 0m deh Ss. U. 

1901 _ eel a0 elo logon elena mecOonGn lim gfe 4) 
1902 mm ee Helle Vea SEI Oe ly) See OAL op eale/ an ie 18 
1903 an eel Oem sale eon GeO? lem See le7 Otol lis 2 
1904 - ee alee elena 4a eeRiG create oO ml Onli; cal Mie) a 
1905 a ene Soe Oa lek ah el Ome Om eee GeO adel nel yao 18 0 
1906 a wo LS ee Suel deed mel oor yial 7 @1On | 20mebe SiO 18 O 
1907 a. Panel Se eOuleie/ meni) yer lel elhjanl lel el Om sO mi tn| jaro yp 313 
1908 - eter 1 SeeGnl ol ole 1 Om bel 20s wi Saah nL OO 
1909 i eno Ose Samia alga (eet oO! ma OamOn mat Omen cl Oso 
1910 nf .. | 19 11 1810/17 6! 20 2|20 6!'19 0| 19 5 
191] a .. | 20 7/19 O| 18 4] 21 2] 22 6/19 1 20 0* 
1912 - eo elaine lee la wlOr aloo One ool (le 2OETO 22 0 
1913 = see ORY ME PALS ay | tye a5 NODS 5s ODP ONG 22 1 
1914 iv .. | 24 1) 22 1/19 11 | 22 10) 22 10 _.21 10 22 10 
Ist Quarter | 21 4,19 9/19 6] 22 6| 22 4/19 7 20 9 

1912 4 2nd ee | 22 5; 2010) 19 6] 23 2/ 23 8 | 20 2 21 9 
gta ard a 940 1) 221), 19° 18 | 23-58 123 6 2st 55 22 erl 
4th . 2SeLOM el eS hiel Qees cle eour ore oe Fl Oeleeorue 20 aed 

( Ist i Daw ceo Lee On Lon ale ole Sal Goo Guia? lane! 22570 
1913. 2nd ee 23.10 | 21 2) 19 7122 11 | 2211) 9) 3) #92 «4 
Hee JeSral - e2SG eth eS Wari 22 da 22 4 De Tee 2 el 
( 4th a | 23 6) 20 10) 19 6) 21 10) 22 56) 2010) 2 21 11 

ist Quarter | 24 0 21 4/1] 19 7) 22 4/22 3; 21 1 Lappe = et 

re, 2nd ie 24cm el Ou ios me Gale2 2a Oni? >a() 23 l 
3rd _ OA DOD eh SO) tel ee? | OSes te D1 10) 23 OO 
4th e 24228 20 422 ed) 23 200 22S oO 

1915 Ist r PEE Pee AU lS ah ey erie OR IE Ps Ae 23° 6 
2nd * \25 2125 $122 8$; 25 41 24 $1) 22 37) 24 il 


* Basis of Table. 


+ It is necessary to observe that figures given for the Capital towns in this table are not com- 
parable with those given in the table on page 20. This will be at once evident when it is explained 
that in the case of the above table the base taken is the weighted average of the six Capital towns 
for 1911, whereas the base of the table on page 2) is the weighted average for 30 towns for the 
first quarter of 1915. 
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(i.) Groceries and Food only.—The following table has been com- 
puted in the same manner as that indicated above, but relates to 
groceries and food (46 items) only. The average expenditure for the 
six capital towns in 1911 has again been taken as the basis of the 
table (= 20s.), and the figures are, of course, comparable throughout. 


Purchasing-Power of Money.—Groceries and Food only.—Amount necessary on the 
Average in each Year from 1901 to 1915 (2nd Quarter) to purchase in each 
Capital Town what would have cost on the Average £1 in 1911 in the Aus- 


tralian Capitals regarded as a whole. 


‘Weighted — 




















Year Sydney. | Melb’ne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. |Average of 6 

7 | tl ie CapitalTowrs 
B.d: ers le ie nacre Woy mrs oes Ie I Coo Fhe ao ae Ie 
IRON E aa Ss) Malbec 19 4 19 4 20 7 23 8; 20 3 19 4 
1902 .. .:| 21 4 20 4 20 4 20 6 25 6! 21 O 21 | 
1903 .. 7) eee Omid: 19 6 I9 9; I9 8 25 8 21 1 20 4 
1904 .. cewek Oni eo. 17 10 | 1810) 24 3 19 8 | 18 5 
1905 .. ..| 19 5 19 1] is 11 19 10 | 25 2 20 7 | 19 8 
1906 .. | 19 3| 1811] 19 2!) 19 8] 24 9) 2011| 19 7 
1907 .. ei bene!) 18 6; 1811] 19 0; 2311) 20 2 19 1 
1908 .. ie Ue ey 19 11 290 6}] 20 2; 24 6; 21 | 20 7 
1909 .. weleeZOn es 19 0 19 8} 20 6 24 3 21 10 20 I 
POLO R ..| 20 O 19 2 20 0O 20 O 25 0 21 6; 20 | 
Ose. de! ieee) 18 8 20 4| 20 5| 2611) 21 2) Ww O= 
19122. eae O 21 8 22 07| 23, ol 26 11; 23 10 22 6 
1 bs ee ..| 22 8 20 6 20 10. 99 5) 264 1238 Ok 
1914 .. -. 23 1| 2110 21 7) 24 4) 260, 2 8, il 
Ist qtr 20 9 19 9 21 11 | 22 O 26 0; 2110; 21 O 
1912 2nd wy, aee LO 91 5)-21 11! 2211] 28 2) 22 11 | 22 3 
one SEC ans 7s os 23 2 92 1] 2310) 27 4| 24 8| 23 9 
4th ,, 23° 6 22 3 22 3 23 6 L 26 1] 25 9] 23 2 
Ist ,,; 22 9| 20 9| 20 9| 22 5; 25 6| 23 2) 22 0 
yond Be re 23 2 20 10 21 2 | PAA! | ZOO eben 22 4 
es ive lee 22 7 20 5 20 10} 22 4 25 0 23 5 21 10 
4th ,, oaeek 20 0 20 8 9110; 2411) 22 9 21 5 
Ist ,,|j. 23 0 20 7 20 Il 92 11) 2411} 23 3; 22 I 
114d 2nd » | 23 3 22 4 21 2 25 0 | 25 11 | 24 7) 23 2 
; SLC ars 23 «1 22 0 21 8 | 24 7 26 9| 24 3; 23 O 
4th ,, 23 1 92 4| 22 6| 24 8| 26 7 24.10 | 23 3 
1915, Ist ,, 24 7 23 9 23 11 | 26 4 98 5 25 10; 24 8 
- 2nd ,,| 25 9 27 «68 296 4)\ 30 2 30 28 3) BW 3 








* Basis of Table. 


(ii) House Rent only.—The following table gives similar particulars 
for house rent only, the average for the six towns in 1911 being again 
taken as the basis of the table (= 20s.) :— 
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Purchasing-Power of Money.—House Rent.—Amount payable on the Average 
in each Year from 1901 to 1915 (2nd Quarter) for House Rent in each Capital 
Town, compared with a Rent of £1 in 1911 in the Australian Capitals regarded 





























as a whole. 
a | | i. . i : (es Weighted 
Year. Sydney | Melb’ne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. Average of 6 
7 : - | a 7 ele 7 |\CapitalTowns 
| gs. d. See Ch alles eel oa] eae eee eB Ol Scan roy 0 
1901 Sp ie Se) Oe a Ry on, 16 0 13 4 15 1 
1902 .. sal rhe 25 Ke GUO ed aes 15 Il 13. SO5 Piya 
1903 .. a 17 4 VAT oe 7 16 O 13 6 | 15° 93 
1904 .. oy ee emo iy LOmez Lo ay 16 O 13 6 l5 4 
1905 17 10 15 5 lO 5 14 0 14 9 eye gied 15 8 
1906 ep ab 15 8 lO 66 15 3 l4 4); 13 9] 15 Il 
1907 18 4] 16 ] ll 6 16 3 13 8 14 2] 16 4 
1908 Se 1657 Paes el ee hy | ae) ge 16 10 
1909 .. --| 19 2! 16 10 13 31! 18 10 13 4 1s) 10) Lime 
LOTOms, wale OmeLO i8 l4 0} 20 4 13 11 15 6] 18 5 
191] 21 10 19 5 se 2 BD OD 16 3 16 1 20 O* 
1912 Paay ats} 20 4 16 1 2307-2 ioe 7 Gi iets ao 
1913 24 11 21 10 L7 3 22 6 18 7 Lito 22. 4 
1914 .. el PA ag? 22 6 17 8 20 10 LSOe dsl o ee eon ss 
Ist gt’r) 22 4 19 8! 16 O| 23 3 i One Gees 20 6 
org 2nd yy ih 25s CENA 16 J 23 5 ieee Oman 21 a 
aaa) ee Sc Lea 24 ecm 16 2|} 23 5, 18 0 16 10 21ST 
Lath - 24 4 20 11 | 16 QO} 2211 18. 3 rsh) 21 7 
late; 24 5 21 4/| 1610/| 221] LSS 18 Oo 22200 
9134 2nd ie | 24.10 | Zio hyp 7 22 iI iS 6 17 9 224 
ee Ord ea ee 24 ae OO (ey eee oa 22: 3 iskee orf 17 8 22S 
lath 3| 25 6] 22 1/ 1710 2110! ig11| is © 22 8 
Ist 5.) 25.6 pe sy ioe sly £2 21 6 18 65 18 ] 22 8 
o14d 2nd »| 25 9 22 40 17 10 21 5 Is 5 1s 3 23 O 
oe | 3rd »| 25 8 Para NH | ieLOU) mole [Smad Is 5 22 3 
4th 25 5 21 10 17 4 19-3 Lp) 18 6 DPV: 
1915, Ist | 24 7 21 10 Lin 18 10 Epp = a5" 18 6 219 
2nd ,,| 24 5 21 9 17 4 18 16 il LS 21 7 





* Basis of Table. 


7. Monthly Fluctuations in Retail Prices of Food and Groceries, 
July, 1914 to May, 1915.—The following table has 


been prepared 


in order to shew the variations in retail prices of food and groceries 
since July, 1914, the last month prior to the outbreak of war. Par- 
ticulars for each town are given in the form of index-numbers for food 
and groceries in each of the months specified. In addition, the index- 
numbers for the whole of the year 1912 are given in the first column, 
and in the last column the percentage increase or decrease is shewn for 
each town in May, 1915, compared with July, 1914. 








t 


w 
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Retail Prices Index-Numbers (Food and Groceries), for each of Thirty Towns, 
for the months specified, with weighted Average for all Towns in 1912 
as Base (= 1000). 


1912. 1914. 1915. 
In- 
| \ crease 
Particulars. Base from 
for July, 
Whole | July. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.) May. |, 1914, 
Year toMay, 
( 1915. 
L000) 
NEW SOUTH WALES— 
Sydney .. ae os 986 1,011) 1,000; 1,041) 1,098! 1,060; 1,080, 1,098) 1,112) 10.0 
Newcastle ae a 994, 1,006 996) 1,041} 1,081} 1,071} 1,093) 1,106) 1,127) 12.0 
Broken Hill ae ae 1,186) 1, 287 1,187} 1,260} 1,283) 1,313; 1,320) 1,382) 1,381! 7.3 
Goulburn a | 990° 1,037) 1,025) 1,068) 1,080! 1,060; 1,074) 1,096) 1,151,11.0 
Bathurst ae ee 950 962 934, 1,007) 1,026) 1,038) 1,045) 1,071) 1,090) 13.8 
*Weighted Average me 995! 1,022) 1,007) 1,050) 1,103) 1,071! 1,090} 1,110) 1,125) 10.1 


VICTORIA 


Melbourne ae we 949 970 965| 1,010' 1,019] 1,034) 1,067) 1,125 216! 25.4 
Ballarat .. ve 973 967 976 986 1.029) 1,049! 1.085) 1,146) 1,249) 29.2 
Bendigo .. ahs aye 976 971 984| 1,013] 1,019} 1,049} 1,091) 1,152) 1,219) 25.5 
Geelong .. Pa 2 | 952 955) 981) 1,015) 1,003) 1.038! 1.059) 1,109) 1,184' 24.0 
Warrnambool .. ae 927 953 953 979 977| 1,007] 1,073) 1,121) 1,232) 29.3 
*Weighted Average ns 952 969 968! 1.009' 1.019! 1,036! 1.069) 1,127! 1,217) 25.6 
QUEENSLAND | | 
Brisbane Pe ee | 966 926) 962); 1,019] 1,057) 1,035) 1,046) 1,129) 1,162) 25.5 
Toowoomba a ae 964 912 993} 1,050) 1,071) 1,074) 1,086; 1,159) 1,201) 31.7 
Rockhampton .. ..{ 1,002) 1,013} 1,026] 1,071) 1,111) 1,095} 1,111) 1,145) 1,208) 19.2 
Charters Towers ..| 1,134) 1,092 1,155 1,225) 1,250] 1,206} 1,287) 1,323] 1,392) 27.5 
Warwick eel OO 949 975| 1,009) 1,053) 1,076) 1,084! 1,150; 1,209! 27.4 
*Weighted Average ms 985 948 988; 1,044) 1,080} 1,061)| 1,078) 1,150) 1,191' 25.6 
SoutH AUSTRALIA | 
Adelaide 1,012) 1,097] 1,072) 1,098! 1,13 1,138) 1,188) 1,251; 1,303; 18.8 
Kadina, Moonta, W allaroo| 1.012) 1.079) 1,060) 1,095) 1,188) 1,155 201 268 1,305: 20.9 
Port Pirie a : 1,048] 1.132] 1,120} 1,168] 1,200} 1,219] 1,270) 1,295) 1,342) 18.6 
Mt. Gambier... ae 904 933 943 981; 1,001; 1,030} 1,099) 1,153) 1,212; 29.9 
Petersburg a or 1,018; 1,175) 1,140) 1,148} 1,165] 1,169} 1,224) 1,257) 1,347)14.6 


*Weighted Average .-{| 1,011; 1,093; 1,070 ,098; 1,134) 1,140) 1,190} 1,251) 1,303) 19.2 


— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 


Perth ae we in PO VS Veo} E79 ,206; 1,239) 1,290; 1,311 STL Dau 
Kalgoorlie and Boulder | 1,471) 1,460) 1,518] 1,526; 1,517) 1,532) 1,548) 1,541) 1,584) 8.5 
Mid. Junc. & Guildford | 1,209} 1,188) 1,194! 1,217!) 1,251) 1,306) 1,317) 1,325) 1,344) 13.1 
Bunbury 1,231 1244 1.258) 1,265} 1,260} 1,307) 1,337! 1.882! 1,397) 12.38 
Geraldton 1,237| 1,268) 1,315) 1,828) 1,374) 1,385) 1, 140 1,465} 1,482) 16.9 
*Weighted Average ees 1.243) 1,238) 1,249) 1,258) 1,278 ,908! 1,350!) 1,365) 1,380) 11.5 
| | 

TASMANIA 
HOBART .. ae ave 1,044) 1,063} 1,078) 1,122} 1,114) 1,136) 1,152) 1,220 229 15.6 
Launceston or ee 986) 1,003) 1,026) 1,053) 1,045) 1,086) 1,092) 1,152) 1.180)17.6 
Zeehan .. ae re 1,142) 1,138] 1,165] 1,228! 1,205) 1,197) 1,220) 1,246) 1,343) 18.5 
Beacons field ae --| 1,053) 1,079} 1,090) 1,124) 1,182] 1,136) 1,157) 1,200) 1,259) 16.7 
Queenstown ws Ae 1180) 1,153) 1,145! 1.165 AIPA LEA ley Al er Ay be 4 4 ed ee a dha A 
*Weighted Average ..| 1,036) 1,054} 1,071; 1,108; 1,103) 1,128; 1,144) 1,203) 1,227) 16.4 
17.8 


} Weighted Aver. for Cwth. $1,000 1,021 1,018 1,057 1,088 1,084 1,113 1,156 1,203 


* Average for the five towns. + Average for thirty towns. { Basis of Table, see Labour 
Report No. 5, pages 27 to 29. 
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The above table shews the aggregate effect of variations in the cost 
of food and groceries from July, 1914, to May, 1915, but does not in- 
dicate the variation in price of the individual commodities included. 
In the following table particulars are given for the capital towns of the 
percentage increase or decrease in the price of the several commodities. 
In beef, mutton, and pork average results are given for all joints, etc., 
for which prices are collected. It may be seen that the prices of 
all those items in the groceries group of which the consumption is re- 
latively large have increased in all the towns, but that the increases 
are generally smaller in Sydney than in the other towns. Milk is dearer 
in. all the towns except Sydney, where the price in May was the same 
as in July of last year. Other commodities in the dairy produce group 
have increased in all the towns, but the increase in the case of butter 
is less in Sydney than in the remaining towns. Meat has increased in 
price in Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, and Adelaide, but in Hobart, 
though mutton and pork are dearer, beef is cheaper. In Perth the 
prices of all kinds of meat were lower in May last than in July, 1914. 


Percentage Increase or Decrease in Prices of Commodities in May, 1915, compared 
with July, 1914. 














INCREASE OR DECREASE* IN Cost IN— 
COMMODITY. 
| Sydney. Melb. |Brisbane Adelaide| Perth. (Hobart. 
per cent. per cent.|per cent./per cent./per cent./per cent. 

Bread a a ae 14:2 50.0 | 28.6 42.9 42.9 28.6 
Flour See a ae 35.7 86.9 82.1 | 78.6 82.9 | 65.3 
Tea Me re el 0.4 6.8 | 5.9 | 9.3 7.0 9.0 

Coffee —1.9 2.7} —1.2 2-1 6.8 | 
Sugar —2.5 10.8 —2.5 Pe See 
Rice —h 4 1.8 —.08 | a8 3.5 —(0).3 
Sago aS) L770 14.9 | 8.8 oes 5 Eri 
Jam 4.9 4.6 4.4 12.1 1.4} —O.5 
Oatmeal 35.4 70.4 50.8 70.8 62.3 | 55.7 
Raisins .. ee Si 1.5 5.6 | 3.2 3.2 2.9 | hi? 
Currants .. ae aes 0.5 iba —2.2 6.5 4.2 | 8.0 

Starch vs _ a2) 22 2.8 2.9 Es —1].7 | , 
Blue ate aes red aS ot 5 SA | Lol 
Candles .. = ae 3.1 1-5 —1.2 5.6 ous | 2.6 
Soap ae ne ..| —3.9 0.8 28.8 11.8 10.4 | —2.0 
Potatoes .. me me 24.8 10.1 12.9 18.8; — -8.9 | 18.6 
Onions ee ~ el SE ar ve iG 9.8 | —12.4 
Kerosene .. ss a 0.8 425 e160 7 Sanh 7.4 
Milk - a a es 15.8 15.2 3.4 13.3 | 16.7 
Butter ov a are ae 62.5 81.5 46.9 51.2 60.0 
Cheese AY nes se 0.5 19.9 26.0 23.8 27.0 i353 
Eggs we te = 32.0 41.2 62.0 | 48.9 47.) 35.8 
Bacon aie ae ae 0.9 sed 16.8 | P25 5.1 9.8 
Beef (Fresh) er oe 19.2 1Se2 Seo 10.1 —7.4 —4.8 
,, (Corned) .. i 25.8 27.4 2 1e 2 eye) See ears 
Mutton ot oye re | 16.4 28.5 | 5-1 12.4 —(0).9 re 
Pork A ae se 125 1.5 ee 7.5 —7.1 | tel 








* Minus sign — indicates a decrease. 
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SECTION IV.—PRICE-INDEXES AND PURCHASING POWER 
,; OF MONEY. 


1. General.—Information regarding the methods and technique 
adopted for the computation of index-numbers shewing variations in the 
purchasing power of money and in the prices of separate groups of 
items of expenditure such as food, groceries, and house-rent has been 
furnished in ‘various issues of the Labour Reports and Bulletins, and 
an analysis of the theory upon which the calculation of the index- 
numbers is based was given in Report No. 1.* The latter was neces- 
sarily too technical for the ordinary reader, and it has been thought 
desirable to briefly review the whole matter, not from a mathematical 
or technical standpoint, but from ia popular point of view, and to 
furnish simple examples illustrating the results previously obtained by 
a theoretical analysis of the fundamental principles involved. 


In the first place it is necessary to point out that expenditure on 
living depends upon three elements, viz. :— 


1. The particular series of commodities consumed. 
2. The relative quantities consumed of the commodities. 


3. The price of the commodities. 


And-it is evident that a change in any one of these elements may 
result in a variation in the erpenditure on living. The first two cf these 
elements constitute what. is called the standard of living, and are, of 
course, subject to individual control, so that the standard varies not 
only as between nation and nation, but also as between localities and 
classes, and in the last analysis between individuals. The third element 
is not subject to individual control, and the price of any commodity 
measures or expresses the value in exchange between the unit of money, 
i.e., the sovereign, and the particular commodity in question. As time 
goes on the prices of some commodities may increase and of others de- 
crease, though the variations in price are not, of course, usually of the 
same degree. The purchasing power of the sovereign expressed in re- 
lation to any particular commodity varies according to the rise and fall 
in the price of that commodity, and since the variations in price are 
not identical, a different result will be obtained, according to the par- 
ticular commodity used as a measure. For this reason recourse 
must be had, if it be desired to obtain a_ general result, 
to some suitable group of commodities, and as the results obtained 
will depend to some extent upon the relative quantities used of each 
commodity included in the group, it becomes necessary, before any satis- 
factory results can be obtained, to determine approximately the relation 
between these quantities. In other words, it is necessary to determine 


* Prices. Price-Indexes and Cost of Living in Australia, December 1912. 
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in some suitable manner the first two of the elements indicated above, 
viz.:—(1) The particular series of commodities consumed, and (2) the 
relative quantities consumed of the commodities. That is to say before 
any investigation can be made as to the effect wpon the cost of living 
of variations in prices, it is essential that some suitable and definite 
standard of living be determined. Once this has been done, then, and 
only then, does it become possible to investigate the effect of variations 
in prices on the cost of living, i.c., on the amount necessary to purchase 
a composite unit, that 1s, a group of commodities which constitutes the 
definite standard or regimen, which serves as the basis for comparisons. 
These two questions of standard of living and cost of living must be 
carefully distinguished, otherwise it is impossible to make any practical 
analysis of variations in cost of living. It will be shewn, hereinafter, 
however, that unless the standard of living be very substantially altered, 
the results obtained shewing variations in cost of living due to fluctua- 
tions in prices will be affected only to a very slight degree. 


It cannot be too explicitly stated that these investigations are not 
directly concerned in any change in the standard of living, whether due 
to variation in prices or to other causes. The object of the inquiry is to 
measure the variation in the purchasing power of money, i.e., the varia- 
tion tn the cost of definite quantities of certain commodities, and the 
unquiry is not, and should not be, in any way directly concerned with 
the question of how far people change their standard of living on account 
of change in the purchasing power of money. Of course, if any per- 
manent and substantial change in the standard of living eventually 
occurs, it will be desirable to readjust in a suitable manner the relative 
quantities of the commodities included, in order that the basis on which 
variations in purchasing power of money are computed may conform to 
the actual regimen of the people. Such a process, though subject to 
certain limitations, is on the whole quite satisfactory. Not only is it 
the most convenient for practical purposes, it is also, in an adequate 
consideration of the subject, seen to be the best possible. Moreover, it 
must be understood that while no system of measuring variations in the 
purchasing power of money per se can, of course, be universally ap- 
plicable, yet should the standard change, it is necessary that, if any 
practical results whatever are to be obtained, some such readjustment 
be made. And further, were it not that it 7s satisfactory to adopt a 
definite composite unit, no results could be obtained and no solution 
to the problem would be possible. 


Assuming, then, for the present that the regimen (i.e., the standard 
of living or composite unit) is satisfactorily defined, then cost of living 
may be measured by the amount of money necessary to purchase this 
unit, that is, to obtain definite amounts of food, clothing, housing ac- 
commodation and other necessaries, as well as comforts and luxuries. It 
will therefore be seen that in order to measure variations in the cost of 
living it is essential to obtain records of three things, viz. :— 


(a) The nature of the commodities, requirements and_ services 
ordinarily bought or paid for by the mass of the community. 
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(b) The relative quantity or extent to which each item is on the 
average consumed. 


(c) The prices at which these items are bought or paid for by the 
consumers, 


2. The Regimen or Standard of Living or Composite Unit.— After 
due investigation had been made as to the methods of technique, a 
matter which will be referred to hereinafter, the first step in the inquiry 
proper was to decide what commodities, requirements and services should 
be included. An investigation carried out by the Bureau in 1910-11 
into the “expenditure on living,’ comprising the expenditure of 999 
persons, disclosed the fact that the distribution of family expenditures 
was as follows, viz. :— : 


(a) Rent, 16.3 per cent. (13s. 37d.) on the total expenditure (£4 1s. 
104d.) ; 


(b) Food, 28.4 per cent. (£1 3s. 34d.); 
(c) Clothing, 12.3 per cent. (10s. 14d.) ; 
(d) Fuel and Light, 3.4 per cent. (2s. 9d.); and 


(ec) Other Items, 39.6 per cent. (£1 12s. 5d.). 


Although the composite unit, standard of living, or regimen, at any 
particular date varies for different classes of people in the same country, 
and though differences occur in the modes of living of people even of the 
same class, and in the same locality, yet the fact that the figures just 
given are representative of the mass of the people is borne out by 
collateral investigations that have been made in this Bureau. Thus 
from import, export and production statistics it is found that the average 
weekly expenditure per head of population is—on meat, ls. 23d. per 
head ; on bread, 5°d.; milk, 5i%d.; and on tea, coffee and cocoa, 2i6d.; 
while the corresponding amounts computed from the ‘‘ Cost of Living” 
investigation were as follow:—1s. 1d. per head on meat, 6d. on bread, 
63d..on milk, and 24d. on tea, coffee, and cocoa. It is clear, therefore, 
that the above distribution of expenditure may be taken as representa- 
tive, with a close degree of precision, of the whole community. 


Having thus obtained general information as to the distribution of 
expenditure, the next step was to select the commodities to be included 
in the inquiry. Now the object of the investigation being to obtain 
results representative of variations in the cost of living due to price 
fluctuations in the community as a whole, the plan (subject to the limit- 
ations referred to below) was to include as many commodities, etc., as 
possible, such as were suggested by reference to the character of the 
more general needs of the mass of the people. In making the selec- 
tion, however, it was necessary to have due regard to the following 


limitations :— 
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(a) In the first place, it was not intended for the purpose of this 
inquiry (for reasons indicated hereinafter) to include in the term “ cost 
of living” the cost of satisfying a// of the more general needs of the 
people, but only those of ordinary necessaries and conventional com- 
forts. 


(b) Secondly, it was necessary to avoid duplication, e.g., such as 
would occur by including prices of both ordinary flour and self-raising 
flour. ; 


(c) Thirdly, it was not desired to include commodities in which the 
grades or qualities vary to such an extent that definite “ predominant’ 
or most frequently sold qualities or grades could not be determined with 
precision by the persons furnishing the data. 


(d) Fourthly, it was obviously undesirable to increase the amount 
of work involved in the investigation by including certain commodities 
of which the cost and consumption are relatively small, and the ex- 
clusion of which does not affect the results obtained. 


(e) Lastly, since (as has already been pointed out, see page 29) 
the technique followed requires that the extent to which each com- 
modity included is used should be known, it was not desired to include 
those commodities for which no information as to relative usage or con- 
sumption was available, or in regard to which wide variation of usage is 
characteristic. 


On reference to the results, given on page 29 hereinbefore, of the 
‘“ Cost of Living” inquiry it will be seen that, excluding expenditure on 
“other items,’ by far the most important branch of expenditure is that 
on food followed, in the order named, by rent, clothing, and fuel 
and light. Commodities comprised under the head of “ Clothing” have 
been entirely omitted from this investigation, owing to the impracticability 
of obtaining periodic prices for predominant grades and qualities anu of 
satisfactorily determining the relative importance of the various items 
(see paragraphs (c) and (e) above.) For similar reasons commodities 
comprised under the heading “ Fuel and Light’ have also for the pre- 
sent, at any rate, been excluded. In country districts wood is exten- 
sively used, while gas, coal and electricity are practically not used at 
all; again, in urban districts the consumption of wood as fuel is re- 
latively small, while gas is used both as an illuminant and as fuel. 


The expenditure on “ other items” comprises amounts spent on other 
eroceries not food, beverages, tobacco, fares, insurance, contributions 
to benefit societies, education and school materials, medical expenses, 
rates and taxes, sports and amusements, furniture, and all other expen- 
diture. It is, of course, obvious that in regard to many of these items, 
prices cannot be collected; the expenditure upon them 1s moreover 
largely a matter of individual taste or caprice. Prices of “ other 


eroceries not food,” including kerosene, are included in this investiga- 


tion: the expenditure on these items amounts to nearly 3 per cent. on 
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the total expenditure. All other items in this group have been advisedly 
excluded from the present investigation, viz., for one or more of the 
reasons specified above. 


It may now be seen that the scope of this inquiry includes expen- 
diture on (a) Food, (b) House Rent, and (c) Other Groceries not Food, 
comprising approximately 48 per cent., or nearly one-half, of the total 
expenditure of a normal family. For families in the lower income 
groups, however, the percentage of expenditure on food, groceries and 
rent amounts to about 60 per cent.* The most important branch of 
expenditure which is entirely excluded is “ Clothing ;’’ necessary expendi- 
ture on clothing does not, however, vary greatly from year to year, and 
expenditure on clothing other than what is necessary in accordance 
with an individual’s station in life may well be looked upon as expen- 
diture on a luxury. Variation in expenditure on clothing due to 
price fluctuations is, in fact, indeterminate owing to the influences of 
individual taste, fashion, and the immense variety in production. Finally, 
in respect to this item, it may be pointed out that the question of 
‘change of standard,” so largely enters into the result, that the appro- 
priate method for determining change in the expenditure on clothing is 
the householder’s budget only. 


Investigations have proved that the percentage of expenditure on 
food is far greater in families having small incomes than in those 
having larger incomes, thus indicating that economies in expenditure 
are primarily effected in regard to matters other than food. The same 
is true, but to a less extent, in the case of house rent, while, on the other 
hand, the relative expenditure on amusements, luxuries, and miscel- 
laneous matters is far greater in the case of families having large 
incomes. Expenditure on clothing remains at a fairly constant per- 
centage in all families grouped according to income. Now these facts 
shew that, in so far as expenditure on living is affected merely by 
changes in prices, the proper branches of expenditure to be primarily 
investigated are those relating to food and house rent, since it 1s shewn 
that these needs are the first to be satisfied, the surplus, after their 
satisfaction, being expended in other ways; in other words, the regimen 
in regard to food and house rent is substantially constant, while the 
regimen in regard to other items of expenditure is, to some extent, de- 
pendent upon variations in, price of those commodities and services (in 
regard to which the regimen is constant) which have first of all to be 
paid for. The effect of change in prices on cost of living should ob- 
viously, therefore, be primarily investigated from the standpoint of 
those commodities, for which the need is first satisfied, and in regard 
to which changes in prices thus have their full influence on the totality 
of purchases which can be made with a fixed income. Moreover, as has 
been pointed out above, any method of measuring variations in cost of 
living is valid only if the regimen or standard of living be constant or 
pro tanto only for that part of a regimen which is constant. 





* See “Inquiry into the Cost of Living in Australia. 1910-11,” and Labour Report No. 4, 
“Bxpenditure on Living in the Commonwealth, November, 1913.” 
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The regimen may, of course, be changed in respect of either of one 
or both of the first two elements specified on page 27 hereof, viz.:— 
(a) The particular series of commodities consumed, which really includes 
changes in quality of the commodities, and (b) the relative quantities 
consumed of the commodities. Change in quality is continually taking 
place in regard to all commodities, and nearly every two samples of a 
commodity would be found, on strict analysis, to differ (e.g., in chemico- 
physical analysis). The question is really only one of degree, and each 
case must be decided on its merits. If the objection that strictly ap- 
plies, viz., that change of quality must invariably be taken into ac- 
count, were allowed to have weight, we should be landed in an absurd 
position, viz., that no deductions could strictly be made. It is of im- 
portance, therefore, to notice that, by the device of obtaining the “ pre- 
dominant” or “most frequent’ price, the class, quality or grade of 
commodities comprised in the regimen always refer to that class, quality 
or grade which is most frequently sold. The method, though 
not theoretically perfect, has distinct advantages (see pages 34-5 
hereinafter). Change in the regimen or standard of living ordinarily 
takes place slowly, and must be met, when necessary, by periodic re- 
visions of the index-numbers. It is important, however, to remember 
that even a substantial change in the relative quantities of the commodities 
concerned vitiates the index-numbers to a slight degree only. 


After reviewing all the possible items of expenditure in the light 
of the above considerations, 46 commodities were selected for inclusion 
in the investigation. These are shewn in the first column of the follow- 
ing statement. This list of commodities corresponds with the first ele- 
ment specified on page 27, viz., the series of commodities consumed. 
The figures in the second column shew the units of quantity for which 
prices are collected, while those in the third column correspond with the 
second element, specified on page 27, viz., the relative quantities con- 
sumed, and are based on the average production for Australia and the 
average export and import returns, generally, for the five years 1906 to 
1910, inclusive. 


The fourth column shews the relative numbers which have been 
adopted (in the computation of the index-numbers) as representing the 
extent of usage or consumption. The effect of thus ‘‘ rounding-off” the 
mass-units to be used was specially investigated ; it was found that for a 
regimen comprising 73 commodities taking the prices for 1871 to 1911, 
the index-number referred to the latter year as base obtained by using 
the actual figures (as shewn in column 3) was 1194, whereas the index- 
number obtained by using the rounded-off mass units (as in column 4) 
was 1193. This shews that the error caused through using the latter 
figures, and thus considerably shortening the arithmetical labour, is 
negligible. 
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Retail Prices.—Table shewing Commodities, etc., included in Investigation, Units, 


| Extent of Usage or Consumption and ** Mass Units” adopted. _ 

















‘Extent of Average Annual 
































Commodity. Unit. Usage or Consumption | “Mass Units.” 
(009 omitted). 
Group I.—GRocERIES (INCLUDING BREAD). 
| 
l. Bread | 2-Ib. loaf | 468,000 | 468 
2. Flour, ordinary .| 25-lb. bags | 11,280 | 11 
3. Tea | lb. 30,000 30 
4. Coffee 2,100 | 2 
5. Sugar 460,000 | 460 
6. Rice 50,000 50 
7. Sago Pe 7,750 | 8 
8. Jam a 73,500 733 
9. Oatmeal ss 35,000 | 35 
10. Raisins 14,000 14 
11. Currants oe 14,000 | 14 
12. Starch 35 1,000 | I 
13. Blue doz. sqs. 500 | 5 
i4. Candles lb. 16,000 16 
L5. Soap ce 64,000 | 64 
16. Potatoes 14 Ibs. 64,000 64 
17. Onions .. Ib. 68,000 | 68 
18. Kerosene gallon 17,500 | Ne 
Group II.—Datry PRODUCE. 
| 
19. Milk quart 300,000 | 300 
20. Butter .. lb. 95,000 95 
21. Cheese .. a 15,000 15 
22. Eggs... oes dozen 18,000 18 
23. Bacon, middles lb. 16,000 16 
24. Bacon, shoulder a 16,000 16 
25. Ham 8,500 8 
Group III.—Mkrart. 
26. Beef, sirloin lb. 67,000 | 67 
Pale ae 810) _ 82,000 | 82 
28. ,, flank : 12,006 | | Pe 
29. ,, shin x 14,000 | 14 
30.  ,, steak, rump a 24,000 24 
ee ., shoulder a | 53,000 | 53 
See. ie buttock - 53,000 | 53 
33.  ,,. corned round ¥ 39,000 | 39 
34. ,, brisket, with | 
bone .. ae. a 11,000 | 1] 
35. » brisket, without | 
bone .. ae 32,000 | 32 
36. Mutton, leg ne 92,000 92 
37. fs shoulder 3 62,000 62 
38. me loin | am 30,000 30 
39. ., neck .. | 40,000 | 40 
40. Chops, loin .| <f 62,000 | 62 
41. leg = 15,000 L5 
42, » neck | a 31,000 | 31 
43. Pork, leg . 9,500 | gt 
44. ,, loin | as 8.500 8t 
45. ,, belly | - 10,500 | 103 
46. ,, chops ; 8,500 84 
Groupe IV.—Hovse ReEnt. 
47. House Rent per week 46,500 | 464 
| 
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3. The Collection of the Data. —Particulars of prices of commodi- 
ties are collected each month, and of house rents each quarter, under 
the authority of the Census and Statistics Act 1905. The towns for 
which these periodic records are collected are shewn in the following 
statement. The numbers in the last column but one indicate the num- 
ber of returns which are collected for each town in the respective hori- 
zontal line and for each of the three classes of dealers (grocers, butchers, 
and milk-vendors), and for house agents. The numbers in the last 
column shew the total number of monthly returns collected for the six 
towns specified in each line respectively ; the total number of monthly 
returns may accordingly be seen to be 816, that is, 204 in each class, 
or 136 in each State. 


Cost of Living—Towns for which Returns Collected, and Number of Returns. 



































| Number of | Total 
| | Returns in | Number of 
N.S.W. Victoria. Q land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | each Class | monthly 
| for each Returns. 
Town. 
ner ; ne 
Sydney ..| Melbourne! Brisbane Adelaide | Pertht | Hobart | 10 240 
Newcastle | Ballarat Toowoomba) Kadina* Kalgoorlie} | Launceston | 7 168 
Broken Bendigo | Rock- | Port Pirie | Midland | Zeehan | 7 168 
Hill | hampton | Junction § | 
Goulburn | Geelong | Charters | Mount | Bunbury | Beacons- | 5 120 
| Towers | Gambier | | field 
| 
Bathurst | Warrnam-| Warwick | Petersburg | Geraldton Queens- | 5) | 120 
_ took EE tow : 
* Including Moonta and Wallaroo. + Including Fremantle. t Including Boulder City. 


§ Including Guildford. 


In the instructions issued with the forms it was pointed out that 
prices were to be quoted for the grade or quality most frequently sold 
to the mass of the community. Thus, if four different qualities of tea 
were sold, say, at ls., ls. 3d., Is. 6d., and 1s. 9d. per Ib., but most was 
sold at 1s. 3d., then that was the price to enter on the return. It may 
here be remarked that in order to get a true (weighted) average price, 
it would be necessary for each dealer furnishing returns to keep a 
record of the quantity of each commodity sold at each price; this 
information cannot, of course, in the vast majority of cases be obtained 
with anything like accuracy. The predominant, or most frequent price, 
is what is statistically known as the ‘“‘ mode.’’* As pointed out on page 
32 hereof; this method, though not theoretically perfect, has distinct 
advantages. These may be explained in the following manner :—Sup- 
pose that in an investigation into prices, certain grades or qualities 
of commodities have been selected as representative of the grades or 
qualities most commonly used, and as furnishing typical price move- 
ments for the several commodities included in the regimen, and suppose 
that owing to a change in quality or in the habits of the people 
these selected grades cease to be representative either of the quality 





* That is, of the frequency curve, or frequency polygon, the abscissa of which denotes price 
and the ordinates of which denote the quantities sold at any price in question. 
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consumed or of the price movements, then the successive index-numbers, 
being based on a regimen which no longer prevails, cease to have the same 
significance. If, however, the data collected referred to the “ pre- 
dominant”’ or “ most frequent’ prices, then the prices obtained con- 
tinually relate to the grade or quality most frequently used, whatever 
that grade or quality may be. To this extent, therefore, the adoption 
of the principle of the “ predominant” price enables the scheme of the 
investigation in some measure to adjust itself automatically’ to any 
minor changes in quality or grade. Of course, in the case of certain 
commodities in regard to which all the varieties of production and ‘all 
the changes of fashion have their full influence, it may be impossible 
either to select any grade which is representative in quality and which 
truly reflects changes in price, or to determine any quality which is 
most frequently sold. It is for this reason that certain commodities, 
such as clothes, boots, furniture, etc., have been excluded from the pre- 
sent investigation. 


It may here be pointed out that both in the collection of the data 
and computation of the results great care is exercised, and that there 
is reason to believe that the cost of living figures are based upon more 
extensive data than any which have been obtained in similar investiga- 
tions in other parts of the world. 


In order to give some idea of the comprehensive manner in which 
the work is executed, it may be mentioned that with regard to the 46 
commodities and house rents included in the cost of living inquiry 
nearly 10,500 prices and quotations are received and tabulated for 
the 30 towns dealt with each month. This amounts to 126,000 per 
annum. The complete scheme in regard to cost of living provides 
for the collection and analysis of over 140,000 separate prices and 
quotations each year, but owing to the difficulty in getting in all the 
returns regularly it was necessary to provide for a larger number of 
returns than were actually required. When it is understood that the 
cost of living inquiry goes back for the capital towns as far as 1901, 
and the wholesale price inquiry (80 commodities) as far as 1871, some 
idea may be gathered as to the magnitude of the work involved. All the 
returns received are carefully examined, and in cases where any price 
or quotation is inconsistent or doubtful special inquiries are made from 
the person furnishing the return, thus affording guarantees of the ac- 
curacy of the tabulated results. It is believed, therefore, that a high 
degree of accuracy is obtained in these investigations, and it is evident 
that personal impressions or results not based upon. an equally systematic 
and equally extensive inquiry cannot be allowed weight. 


4. The Computation of Index-Numbers—The Aggregate Expendi- 
ture or Composite Unit Method. —A discussion of the theory upon 
which the calculation of index-numbers is based was given in’ Appendix 
VIII. of Labour Report No. 1, entitled ‘“ Prices, Price-indexes and Cost 
of Living in Australia.” It must here suffice to state that the method 
adopted for the computation of the index-numbers is what may very 
properly be called the “aggregate expenditure’ or “composite unit’ 
method. The first process is, of course, to work out the average price 
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of. each commodity included for each town for the particular month, 
quarter, or other period under review. The average price in any period 
of each commodity multiplied by its corresponding ‘“ mass-unit”’ re- 
presents, therefore, the relative total expenditure on that commodity 
in that period on the basis of the adopted regimen. It follows, there- 
fore, that by taking for any period the sum of the price of each com- 
modity multiplied by its corresponding “ mass-unit’”’ a figure is ob- 
tained which represents the relative aggregate or total expenditure of 
the community in that period on all the commodities, etc., included in 
the composite unit. By computing these aggregate expenditures 
for a series of periods and taking the expenditure in any desired period 
as “base,” that is, making the expenditure in that period equal to 
1000: units, the relative expenditure in any other period, that is to 
say, the “ index-numbers,” are readily ascertained. 


In order to illustrate clearly the method adopted it will be well 
to take a simple numerical example. Suppose that in 1901 the average 
price of butter was ls. 3d. per lb., of bread was 3d. per 2lb. loaf, of 
mutton was 3d. per lb., and.of milk was 4d. per quart; and suppose that 
in 1911 the prices of these four commodities were ls. 6d. for butter, 
4d. for bread, 5d. for mutton, and 5d. for milk. Now the total quan- 
tities of each of these commodities consumed in Australia per annum 
are approximately 90 million lb. of butter, 470 million 2lb. loaves of 
bread, 330 million lb. of mutton, and 300 million quarts of milk. 
Therefore, the actual expenditure of the people of Australia on these 
commodities in 1901 and 1911 respectively would be as follows :— 


Computation of Index-Numbers: Illustrative Example of Aggregate 
Expenditure Method. 


- Quantities. Prices. Total Expenditures. 
Consumed, | 

Particulars.| Unit. |(0,000,000 °| 

| omitted.) 1901. | 1911. | 1901. 1911. 
| 





| d. d, 
| | | (0,000,000 omitted) | (0,000,000 omitted) 
Butter Sale Si ly 9 15 135 162 








Bread __.. | 2b. loaf 47 3 | 4 | 141 188 
Mutton me lb. | 33 3 5 99 | 165 
Milk ..| quart. 30 4 5 120 150 








| | | | 495 665 











The relative aggregate expenditure was 495 in 1901, and rose to 
665 in 1911; in other words, the index-number in 1901, taking the 
expenditure in 1911 as the base (= 1000) was 422 x 1000 = 
744, and the index-number in 1911, taking the expenditure in 1901 as 
the base (= 1000) was $82 x 1000 = 1343, which might, of course, 
have been obtained directly by taking the reciprocal of the result pre- 
viously obtained. If now, instead of only four commodities, a repre- 
sentative group of fifty or more were treated in this way for a series 
of years, the numbers thus obtained would furnish a satisfactory index 
of the variations in price from year to year. 
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In regard to the above illustration it is important to observe two 
things. Firstly, the index-numbers obtained by the aggregate expendi- 
ture or composite unit method are reversible, that is to say, if it be de- 
sired to ascertain the index-numbers for the year 1911 with the year 
1901 as base, the same result is obtained by taking the reciprocal of the 
index-number for the year 1901 with the year 1911 as base, as would be 
obtained by computing the index-number for 1911 with the year 1901 as 
base from the original data. This question of reversibility is of con- 
siderable importance, and it was shewn in Report No. 1 that the index- 
numbers obtained by other methods are not reversible.* 


The second matter to be observed in connection with the above 
illustration is that the absolute numbers used for the mass-units do not in 
the least affect the final results, so long as the relation between the mass-units 
is not violently disturbed. 


There is another view of the matter which is of moment. It is 
evident that in any attempt to measure the fluctuating purchasing 
power of money, different commodities have different degrees of import- 
ance. ‘Thus a commodity is unimportant if rarely used or if its use is 
confined to a particular class: for example, bread and meat on the one 
hand are important, and caviare and pdte de foie gras are unimportant. 
Hence the generality and extent of usage are determining elements in 
any scheme of estimating variations in the purchasing-power of money. 
The idea early occurred to economists to measure the change in the pur- 
chasing-power of money simply by taking the mere ratios of the prices 
of a series of commodities, and then finding the general result by com- 
puting the arithmetic average of a large series of these ratios. But as 
indicated, the different commodities are not entitled to be regarded as 
of equal importance if the method is to have any pretension to precision. 
Hence it became necessary to assign to each an appropriate weight, de- 
pending on the extent of usage: in other words bread and meat must 
influence the result considerably, and caviaire, etc., but slightly, in fact, 
to any practical order of precision possible, not at all. 


The technique of the weight question is by no means a simple 
matter, and this led two eminent economists, Stanley Jevons and Las- 
peyres, of Geneva, into false positions, both being wrong, and strange 
to say, Laspeyres leading persons who originally were, in the main, 
right in principle, into an error. The whole matter has been considered 
in Labour Report No. 1,¢ where it is shewn that when properly handled 
the weighted price-ratio method gives results which, omitting negligibly 
small quantities, are identical with those of the aggregate expenditure, 
or composite unit method. But the arithmetical technique of the price- 
ratio method, when properly carried out, is so tedious that it may be 
regarded as impractical: it involves a prohibitive amount of work, and 
as shewn in the Report mentioned, gives no better results than the 
aggregate expenditure or composite-unit method, which has the advan- 
tage of being simple and generally intelligible. 


* Soe '‘ Prices, Price-Indexes, and Cost of Living,’’ Labour Report No. 1, p. 14, and Appendix 
VITI. . 

+ ‘‘Pyices, Price-Indexes and Cost of Living in Australia,’ December 1912, Appendix 
VIII., p. xxxvii. and Appendix IX., p. xlvii. 
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5. The Precision of the Mass-Units.—In order to obtain a high 
degree of precision in the measurement of price-indexes, i.e., variations 
in the purchasing power of money, it is not at all necessary to have 
a high precision in the relative quantities of the different commodities 
constituting the composite unit, i.e., in the “ mass-units.” All that 
is important is that the same mass-units should be used on each oc- 
casion and that they should be merely approximately correct. In order 
to shew the truth of this statement, a simple illustration will first be 
given, and will be followed by more complete illustrations covering the 
whole of the commodities included in the investigations. 


In the first place, by way of illustration, index-numbers may be 
computed from mass-units, which are taken to be accurate, and the re- 
suits compared with numbers computed for the same group of com- 
modities, but with mass-units that are supposed to be inaccurate. Thus 
suppose that the correct numbers of units of usage for each of a series 
of any commodities designated by the numbers 1 to 5, inclusive, are 
4, 5, 6, 3, and 2 respectively, but through bad estimation they were 
deemed to be 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 respectively, it will be seen from the 
following computation that the correct aggregate cost of this unit was 
as much as 41s, at the prices on the first date, though the wrong mass- 
units gave only 25s. 6d. On the left-hand side of the following table 
the calculation is worked out with the correct mass-units; on the right 
with the wrong units. It may be seen that taking the index-number 
for the first period as base (= 1000) in each case, the price-index for 
the second date with the wrong quantities is 1114, and with the correct 
quantities 1118. It may thus be seen that the difference is quite 
negligible, amounting to only 0.4 per cent., and this is all the more 
significant when it is remembered firstly that most of the price index- 
numbers for other countries are computed to a base of 100, instead 
of 1000 as in the above case, i.e., the degree of accuracy is only one- 
tenth, and secondly, that the supposititious error in the mass-units in 
the illustration given is very considerable. 


Precision of Mass-Units.—Computations Illustrating that High Degree of 


Precision in Estimating the Mass Units is Unnecessary. 












































CORRECT UNITS USED— INCORRECT UNITS USED— 

COMMODITY. | Price , Cost Price | Cost In- Price | Cost | Price | Cost 

Correct} at | at at at [correct at at | at | at 
| Units. | Date. Date. Date. | Date.]| Units. | Date. | Date. | Date. | Date. 

| A A B B | A | B | B 
_ Seed glt ese ens sa: ls. d. |: s. d./| sg. d. 
1 4 6d. 2 O OV L7 DA, tek 5 6d. 2 Oe Oey, Zi 
2 5 ls. fe aay = C0) ib © 3? 623 4 1g: 4507) eel 3s be. 0 
3 6 2s. 12 0 2°66 |915 20 3 2s. 6 O 2 6 7 6 
4 3 4s. | 12 0O Seen leas 2 | 4s. ey AO) dhl By woh) | 7 6 
5 Zz 5s. 10 O 5) 6.1140 1 5s. 5 O | 5 § >» 6 
Total <. | 4.) | 0. (40 0) 9 "45 a0 fey leno ol 28 5 











Index-Number deduced from incorrect 
288. 5d. = 1000 341 
25s. 6d. 306 


Index-Number deduced from correct units 


45s. 10s. 550 units = 1000 x 
1000 x gaod: 1000 193 8 a 
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In order to make this matter even more clear, further illustrations 
are given in the following table, including the whole of the commodities 
involved in the investigations. To the left of the heavy line results 
are given based on the correct mass-units, the prices taken being those 
for Melbourne in April and May 1915. To the right of the heavy line, 
the results given in columns A and B relate to assumed errors in mass- 
units, while those given in columns C and D relate to assumed errors 
in prices. The results obtained from the two latter columns are referred 
to in the next paragraph hereof. In column A it is assumed that the 
mass-units should really be smaller than those actually used; the re- 
ductions were made at random, and are not proportionate. In column 
B it is assumed that the correct mass-units used are altogether wrong, 
and have therefore been altered, some having been increased and others 
decreased very substantially. A glance at the index-numbers in the 
last line of the table shews that the assumed errors in quantities used 
make practically no difference to the results. 


What has been proved by these arithmetical examples has been 
established for all cases (ie., with complete’ generality) by 
algebraic methods in the Appendix, to which reference has 
already been made.* The result may be summarised as _fol- 
lows:—If it is possible to obtain, oven very roughly, particulars of 
the relative usage of the different commodities used in the community, 
we can ascertain the change in the purchasing power of money in that 
community with avery high degree of precision, It is not at all necessary 
either to know with great exactness the relative quantities used or to 
know the absolute usage at all. In other words the mass-units may 
indicate merely approximately the relative quantities used in a day, a 
month, a year, or any other period. But in order to obtain results 
that are theoretically perfect, it is unequivocally necessary for the quanti- 
ties used, ie., the standard of living to be identical at the two dates. 
And for a very simple reason, viz., that the regimen must be constant 
in order to measure unequivocally the variations in purchasing power, 
and conversely the prices must be constant if the general price signific- 
ance of a change of regimen is to be compared. If change of regimen, 
i.e., of the composite unit is allowed, then the result becomes equivocal. 
Finally in this connection it may be said that to fail to perceive that 
the regimen or composite unit rs only a well-ascertained basis for measur- 
ing the variations of purchasing-power, is to wholly fail to understand 
the essence of the question. The aggregate cost of such a unit is, as 1t 
were, only an incidental element, although it is used for computing the 
price-index. 








* See Labour Report No. 1, ‘‘ Prices, Price-Indexes; Cost of Living in Australia,’’» December 
1912, Appendix VIII , pp. XxXvi-vii, and Appendix IX, pp. xlvii.-ix. 
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Computation of Index-Numbers.—lIllustrations Shewing N egligible Effect of 
Assumed Errors in Data. 






































CORRECT DATA USED— INCORRECT DATA USED— 
Average Prices | eh: 
nie | in Melbourne. A. B Paro. Prices as 
os of | Mass ns Mass Mass | Error | in col- 
Commodity. Quantity! Units. | Units Units | in umn O x 
Jerse A Nie 7 Used. Used. | Prices.+ | Weights 
April. May. ad 
: }as in B. 
Group I.— | | d. d. 
Bread m ..| 2 Ibs. | 468 4.50 | 4.507 375 | 500 os 
Flour oe --| 25 ,, | 11 #| 61.05 60.00 10 | 10 eee 
Tea ae ws al: 30 i 15.80 15.80 25 | 40 —3.00 
Coffee oe Tal $s | 2 18.80 | 19.00 ss 1 ar 
Sugar .. oe te a | 460 2.75 2.75 400 | 500 
Rice. .. as | > 50 2.85 | 2.85 40 40 
Sago .: x oe ee 8 2.65 2.75 5 1V a 
Jam. ne et 73 4.15 4.13 60 60 | —0.50 | 
Oatmeal Ss Sel - 35 3.78 3.75 30 | 40 - 
Raisins ate sis i 14 6.45 6.65 10 10 
Currants fe 2 Pees 14 | 6.75; 7.00 10 | 20 
Starch oie ae aA | ] | 5.50 5.55 * 1 
Blue... Ar = a | , | 6.33 | 6.33 * 5 “fe 
Candles ste oe a 16 | 6.65 6.75 LO 10 —).65 | 
Soap .. us ons js 64 | 3.60 3.68 50 70 oe 
Potatoes se lee 1 DSem| 64 10.14 10.14 50 60 + 1.00 
Onions ‘5 | ee) Ieee 68 | ZA 1.14 50 80 | i | 
Kerosene 7 rele gale bf | 12.90 13.18 15 L5 
Group li.— | | | | 
Milk .. - -./1quart | 300 | 6.00 6.17 | 250 350 +0.50 | 
Butter ve SA 1 Ib. 95 19.00 | 24.45 50 80 | —1.00 | 
Cheese +s pe L5 | 11.70 13.10 10 | 20 vp, 
Eggs .. sak --| 1 doz. | 18 | 27.50 26.20 * LO 
Bacon, Middles Ale abalone! 16 14.55 15.25 10 20 
» Shoulders .. o 16a eo. 38 10.06 10 LOPE Ae ots 
Ham... oe mt ssi 8 14.89 15.10 5 10 + 1.00 | 
Group III.— | | | 
Beef, Sirloin .. mie edb: 67 | 7.55 8.40 50 | 60 | —0.55 | 
jn oe Rib we, - a 82 6.45 | 7.40 70 90 | 
ARLES cae fa nA 12 5.80 6.40 10 lO 
See inion all - | 14. | 4.35 | 5.10 10 20 | a | 
Steak, Rump .. oe - 24 9.70 | 10.60 20 20 | +0.30 
5» Shoulder reese 5S 6.05 7.15 50 =| ~— B0 a4 
» Buttock pee DS 25:30 | ee recl10 40 40 | .. 
Beef, C.Round oe a 39 6.35 7.20 30 50 —0.35 | 
» Brisket with bone if | 11 3.85 | 4.89 10 10s Ae | 
5 >, Without ,, ve | 32 2.20 6.05 20 | 40 a 
Mutton, Leg .. va as 92 5.73 6.95 80 | 80 +1.00 | 
os Shoulder “ | 62 4.55 ».70 50 70 36 
99 Loin.. ret a | 30 | 5.65 | 6.60 20 20 
os Neck ¥ as 40 | 4.40] 5.30 30 | 50 ms 
Chops, Loin.. aa a | 62 | 6.85 | 7.50 50 20 —(0.85 
99 Leg .. Re 15 | 6.50 | 7.25 10 20 on 
ae Neck or 5 | 31 4.65 | 5.65 20 20 a 
Pork, Leg.. ae ie 94 8.35 | 8.75 5 10° |* +1.00 | 
3 Loin.. oe Ne | 84 9.30 9.80 5 5 = 
ff Belly oP ees 104 9.10 | 9.60 Dien (ume) Oca er | 
ee Chops in - 84 9.70 | 10.05 5 | 5 | 
Aggregate Expenditure mi 
Index Numbers sl ee i iene 1,000 | 1,081] 1,077 | 1,077 | 1,081 1,077 
| | 





* These items omitted. {+ The negative sign indicates that the amount specified has been 
deducted from the prices of the commodity in both April and May; the positive sign, that the 
amount specified has been added. 


NOTE .—The index-numbers in the coluwms to the right of the heavy line are those for 
May compared with April as base (= 1000) in each case. 


6. The Precision of the Price-Data.— Attention has already been 
directed (see pages 34-35) to the steps taken to ensure accuracy in the data 
collected as to prices. It may be pointed out, however, that a great 
degree of accuracy in the prices is by no means necessary, provided that 
the percentage of error is practically constant. ‘Vhus the final resuits 
are not materially affected even if the prices of the commodities are 
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uniformly either too low or too high, provided, however, that the degree 
of error does not vary substantially.* The proof of this again is shewn 
in the tabular statement on page 40. In column C errors have been 
assumed in the prices of several important commodities, the amount 
of the error having been taken to be the same at the two periods, April 
and May. Since the amount of the error has been taken to be the same 
and since the prices have changed, it follows that the percentage of the 
error is nct identical as between the two periods. Nevertheless the re- 
sult shewn in the last line indicates that the index-number on the 
assumption of erroneous data as to the prices of commodities is exactly 
the same (1081) as that obtained from the correct data. 





7. Precision of Mass-Units and Price-Data Conjointly.—It follows 
from the preceding paragraphs that the final results are not vitiated 
even uf there are errors both in the mass-units and the price-data, sub- 
ject to the conditions specified in paragraphs 5 and 6, viz:—As regards 
the mass-units, the same units must be used on each occasion, and 
they must be merely approximately correct, while as regards the price- 
data the degree or percentage of error must not vary substantially as 
between the various dates compared. The result obtained in column D 
is 10677, compared with the correct result of 1081. This result might, 
in fact, have been deduced from a priori considerations as follows: 
Since the assumed error in prices (column C) made no difference in the 
result obtained (1081), and since the assumed error in the mass-units 
(column B) gave a result of 1077 in place of the correct result, 1081, 
it follows that the combination of the two sets of errors must also give 
a result of 1077.. The proposition just enunciated is very important, 
and by no means implies (as it might seem to do to those who have 
given the subject inadequate attention) that accuracy of technique is of 
but little moment or that price-indexes cannot, in the nature of the 
case, be well ascertained. The mathematical proof in Appendix VIII. 
already referred to, establishes the contrary, as also do the arithmetical 
examples above. 


8. Considerations regarding Restriction of Investigations to Food, 
Groceries, and House Rent.—{t is a commonplace of economic ‘theory 
that the value or purchasing-power of money is, like every other value, 
determined by the interaction of the broad forces of demand and supply, 
and that its variations from time to time depend upon variations arising 
out of the interaction. The values of all vendible commodities can be 
measured by means of their prices, 1.e., their values expressed in terms 
of gold, but in the case of gold, since that commodity is itself the mea- 
sure and standard of value, there is no medium in which to express its 
price, The real valne of asovereien is therefore expressed by its relation 
to other commodities, 1.e., by its purchasing power. If prices gener- 
ally rise, the value or purchasing power of money diminishes. The 
purchasing-power of money and the general price level of commodities 
therefore vary inversely. In this connection it must, of course, be 
understood that gold is merely a commodity, and that its value is 
affected by two different sets of causes. On the one hand there is.a 
set of causes resulting from variations in the demand and supply of 


* The mathematical proof of this is substantially identical with that already referred to 
in Appendix VIII. of Report No. 1. 
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the vendible commodities themselves; on the other hand there is the 
demand and supply of gold itself. Suppose that price statistics of all 
commodities, without exception, are prepared for two periods, and sup- 
pose that the results shew that there was a general and uniform rise in 
price between the two dates. This rise can be explained only in one 
of two ways. Either there must, by some extraordinary coincidence or 
combination of circumstances affecting each of the vendible commodities, 
have been a general and parallel rise in prices, or the value of one com- 
modity—gold—must have fallen. It is obvious that the latter of these 
explanations is simple and reasonable, while the former is improbable 
and unreasonable. The apparent change in the prices can be explained 
reasonably only by a real, but opposite, change in the value of money. 
Though an absolutely general and uniform rise in prices never takes 
place, yet if, during any period, computations based on all vendible 
articles without exception shew that there had been a variation in what 
is properly called “the general price-level,” this phenomenon, for rea- 
sons already stated, can be reasonably explained only on the supposition 
of an equal and inverse change in the value of money. 


(i.) Exclusion of certain Commodities and Items of Expenditure.— 
It has been pointed out above that the range of objects or items whose 
price variations can be observed is limited, and the reasons for such 
limitations have been stated. The limitations are, of course, common 
to all index-numbers, constructed for the purpose of shewing general 
variations in prices, whether import and export, wholesale or retail. 
If, however, the range actually covered is sufficiently extensive and re- 
presentative, though the results obtained may or may not correspond 
exactly with those which would be obtained if it were possible to in- 
clude the whole range of items or expenditure, in the absence of special 
evidence to the contrary it is reasonable to conclude that the error in- 
volved is small. Moreover, the only method by which any practical 
results whatever as to general changes in the purchasing-power of 
money can be obtained is by the limitation of the investigation to such 
objects or items whose price variations are observable and the omission 
of articles, commodities, or items which are not identifiable and com- 
parable or which though still called by the same name are continually 
undergoing changes in character and quality, or which should be ex- 
cluded from the investigations for any of the reasons specified on p. 30. 


To explain in another way and to supplement what has already 
been stated, it is necessary to understand that variations in the prices 
of commodities may theoretically be resolved into two constituent fac- 


tors, v1z:— : 


(a) First of all, gold regarded as a commodity undergoes variations 
in value precisely similar in kind to those which all other commodities 
experience from changes in demand and supply, but in this case of 
course, since gold is itself the “standard of value,” the variations In 
the value of gold cannot be measured in the same way as price varia- 
tions are ordinarily measured, viz., in terms of gold, but must neces- 
sarily be measured by the relation of gold to commodities and by 
preference to some suitably-selected composite unit or definite aggregate 


of commodities. 
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_ (b) Secondly, each individual commodity has its own causes of 
price variation. Frequent changes occur in price owing to changes in 
the relative supply and demand of the commodity itself. As the value 
of each commodity is often largely independent of that of other com- 
modities, and consequently has its own causes of variation, the price 
variations of different commodities vary not only in degree, but also in 
direction. It is, of course, common knowledge that some prices rise, 
others remain stationary, and still others fall, and on a priori con- 
siderations it is not reasonable to imagine the existence of some in- 
fluence or extraordinary combination of circumstances which could 
simultaneously cause a uniform change in the value of objects that are 
entirely dissimilar as regards their utility, quantity, method of pro- 
duction and factors which control their prices. 

In observing the variations in price of any commodity it is ordi- 
narily impracticable to ascertain with any substantial degree of precision 
to what extent the variations are due to one or other of the above 
factors. The proper course then is to investigate the changes in price of 
as many commodities as possible, whose price variations are observable. 
With a large number of commodities it may then be reasonably 
assumed as regards the second set of variations mentioned, viz., those 
due to changes in the relative demand and supply of the commodities 
themseslves, that the variations in excess will tend to balance the varia- 
tions in defect. The net result, if that be done, is that the aggregate 
variations obtained represent the changes in the value of gold. If, 
therefore, the observable commodities are representative and numerous, 
it follows that the aggregate result obtained will measure with at least 
approximate accuracy the variation in general-exchange-value measured 
in terms of gold, that is in the price of commodities generally* 

“When a change in price-level extends over a large variety of com- 
modities and items, and where, moreover, a change in a similar direc- 
tion and of the same degree occurs also in a numper of countries, in- 
cluding the country immediately under review, the only reasonable 
deduction that can be made in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
is that. the change is due to a variation in the value of money, and that 
therefore the result obtained from an investigation covering a consider- 
able and representative group of commodities and items not merely 
measures the exchange-value of gold in relation to the limited number 
of commodities and items that are included in the investigation, but 
shews with approximate accuracy the variation in the general purchasing- 
power of money. 

One further a priori consideration of importance may be men- 
tioned in connection with this matter, viz., that in statistical investiga- 
tions what is known as the “ parcel method”’ is frequently adopted either 
in cases (a) where the whole group 1s so numerous that an examination 
of the whole group is impracticable, e.g., in regard to the collection of 
anthropometrical statistics, where it is obviously impracticable to obtain 
measurements of all persons. The practice in such cases 1s to select for 
investigation a “ parcel” of representative persons, and (b) where the 
whole group is made up of two parts, the characteristics of one of which 
are readily and accurately observable, but of the other are concealed 
or are confused with other factors or elements from which they cannot 
be separated. In such cases any attempt to include data which are not 
unequivocally observable would introduce elements of uncertainty, and 


* See NoTE on page 115, 
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the results obtained by their inclusion would be less reliable than those 
obtained by the “ parcel method” from the observable and reliable data. 

The most important groups of expenditure which have for one or 
more of the reasons already indicated been excluded from these in- 
vestigations are (a) clothing, and (b) fuel and light, covering about 13 
and 5 per cent., respectively, of the expenditure in the lower income 
groups. Though the commodities comprised in these groups cannot be 
included in the computation of the index-numbers shewing variations 
in the purchasing-power of money, supplementary investigations have 
been made in order to indicate generally the direction and degree of 
the variations in their prices. 


(u.) Clothing.—In the Annual Statements of the Trade of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom with Foreign Countries and British Possessions, par- 
ticulars are given of the quantity and value of exports. The particulars 
given are based on declarations made by exporters and checked by Cus- 
toms Officials. From these data average prices of exports to Australia 
have been computed for the various main groups of textiles and cloth- 
ing, viz.:—(a) Cotton manufactures; (b) hats and bonnets; (c) boots 
and shoes; (d) linen manufactures; (e) silk manufactures; (f) woollen 
manufactures; and (g) worsted manufactures. The average result for 
all these groups shews that the prices increased from 19G1 to 1913 by 
23.1 per cent. It should be observed, however, that the values are 
given f.o.b. at port of shipment. The deduced prices do not, therefore, 
include any variations due to cost of carriage, insurance or freight, 
nor do they reflect change in prices in Australia due to tariff variations. 
Owing to the increases in duties imposed by the 1907 tariff, there can 
be little doubt that the increase in price-level for the commodities 
specified above deduced from the Board of Trade returns, viz., 23.1 per 
cent., is less than the actual increase in price of these commodities in 
Australia. It may, of course, be safely assumed that the increase in 
prices computed from the Board of Trade returns are not generally due 
to improvements in the quality, grade, or character of the goods ex- 
ported. Owing to the fact that values only, and not quantities, of 1m- 
ports are recorded in the Commonwealth Customs returns, a similar 
analysis on the basis of value, including carriage, insurance, freight and 
duty cannot be made.* 


The analysis of variations in cost of clothing in Australia between 
1901 and 1913 may be carried further by an examination of the wages 
paid in the clothing trades. The weighted average increase in the 
Commonwealth in earnings of male and female employees between 1901 
and 1913 in the bootmaking, clothing (ready-made and order), woollen 
mills, dress and mantle making, shirt making, underclothing, millinery, 
and hat and cap making trades and industries was 36.6 per cent. In 
these industries the percentage of raw materials used on the total value 
of the output in 1913 was 53.1, and the percentage of wages 29.7. 
Taking the increase in price (23.1 per cent.) obtained from the Board 
of Trade returns as corresponding to the increase in price of the raw 
materials used in these industries in Australia, although, as already 
pointed out, there is little doubt that such increase is less than the 


* Wvidence regarding the effect of the tarff on prices of cloth, and of tailor-made clothing. 
was given before the Interstate Commission. See Tariff Investigation—Apparel: Women’s 
and Men’s Outer Garments and Piece Goods. Appendix to Report, p. 102. 1915. Govern- 
ment Printer, Melbourne. 
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actual increase, and taking the increase in wages (36.6 per cent.) as 
applying to 29.7 per cent. of the total value of the output. The aggre- 
gate effect is an increase of 27.94 per cent. in that part of the output 
represented by the value of raw materials and wages. In other words 
it is seen that in so far as 82.8 per cent.* of the value of clothing is 
concerned, the price increased between 1901 and 1913 by 27.94 per 
cent., compared with an average increase during the same period in the 
cost of food, groceries, and housing accommodation of 25.5 per cent. 
in the six capital towns. 


(iii.) Fuel and Light.—Special investigations have been made with 
a. view to obtaining particulars as to the increase in Melbourne between 
the years 1901 and 1913 in the prices of gas, coal, and wood (fuel). 
Kerosene is already included among the commodities for which prices 
are collected each month. The average price of gas for lighting and 
cooking purposes has been computed by weighting the prices collected 
from each gas company in Melbourne according to the relative produc- 
tion of each such company. 


Melbourne.—Variation in Prices of Fuel and Gas, 1901 and 1918. 


Price. | Index-Numbers. 
Unit of 
Ps *b1C le ‘Ss. . rae : sae ee aaa 5 aa ar 
EUeU Loe Quantity. | | 
1901. 1913. 1901. 1913. | 
| | ! 
| ene G s. d. oe 
Gas .-| 1,000 cub. ft. 5 OF + 64 1,000 896 
Coal sa cwt. 1 8 lL 7% | 1,000, 959 
Wood a 1 OQ l 32 | 1,000 | 1,278 





These results shew that while the price of gas decreased 10.4 per 
cent., and that of coal 4.1 per cent., the price of wood increased 27.8 
per cent. No information is available shewing the relative consumption 
in Melbourne of gas, coal, and wood, and a weighted average result 
cannot therefore be computed. On the assumption that the usage of 
these three commodities is the same, the average increase in price would 
he 4.4 per cent. 


(iv.) Other Items.—No definite information 1s available in regard to 
variations in prices of other commodities and items. Attention may, 
however, be drawn to what is generally known as “sympathetic move- 
ments” in prices, by which it is understood that prices in the aggregate 
tend to move in the same direction and aproximately in the same degree. 
Thus for example if the prices of sugar and flour be materially increased, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the price of sweets and cakes and other 
commodities containing substantial quantities of these ingredients will 
also rise. Again, if the rents of dwelling houses increase, it 1s only 
reasonable to suppose that there will also be a rise in the rent of shops, 
with a consequential increase in the prices of the commodities purveyed. 


* The remaining percentage distribution of the total value of output of the industries 
specified is as follows :—Fnel and light, 0.7 per cent., and added value (including interests 
profits, maintenance and repair, overhead charges, etc.), 16.5 per cent. 
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While it is true that insurance premiums and contributions to 
benefit societies have probably not varied, it must be borne in mind 
that the purchasing-power of money benefits to be derived is increased 
or reduced in accordance with the general appreciation or depreciation in 
the purchasing-power of money, and in times of rising prices in order 
to obtain benefits of the same nett value as before, the premiums and 
contributions would have to be increased pro rata. 


(v.) Combination of Results.—Assuming that the results of the pre- 
ceding investigations regarding variations in price of clothing and fuel 
and light may be taken as representing on the average the true facts 
in the six capital towns, they can be combined for general illustrative 
purposes with the results obtained from the investigations, based on 
food, groceries, and house rent. Thus in the following table cost of 
food, groceries, and house rent covering approximately 60 per cent. of 
the expenditure, has increased 25.5 per cent. (see Report No. 5, p. 23); 
the costs of clothing and of fuel and light are taken on the basis of 
the results of the preceding inquiries to have increased 27.9 and 4.4 
per cent., respectively, the percentage of expenditure on these groups 
being 13 and 5, respectively. 

The table shews that whereas the results obtained from the prices 
of those commodities only which are identifiable and comparable (cover- 
ing about 60 per cent. of the total expenditure on living), indicate an 
increase between 1901 and 1913 in cost of living of 25.5 per cent., the 
inclusion of the results obtained as to clothing, fuel and lght, subject 
to the qualifications specified in the preceding paragraphs, shews that 
the increase (covering in all about 78 per cent. of the expenditure) is 
24.5 per cent. 


Purchasing Power of Money.—Combined Results of Enquiries comprising Food, 
Groceries and House Rent, Clothing. Fuel and fee 





| 
| 

















If | Ee (TI. TN: 
Percentage of Percentage | Percentage on 
Particulars Expenditure on Increase in Cost, | Column IT. in- 
each Group on ~=1913,£compared creased by Percen- 
Total Expenditure with 1901. ‘tage incolumn III. 
% . ! % % 
Food, groceries, and rent. . 60 25.5 75.3 
Clothing .. a ac 13 27.9 | 16.6 
Fuel and light ae a 5 4.4 | 5.2 
Total ee ae 78 oe 97.1 











——e 


- Agoregate result (covering 78 per cent. of normal erpenditure on cost of living), 
Inerease (78 to 97.1) = 24.5 gs cent. 





“It willbe seen, therefore, that although a number of commodities 
and items oi expenditure have to be excluded for various reasons from 
the current investigations on which the index-numbers are based, both 
a prior? considerations and practical inquiries into variations in cost 
of the two main branches of expenditure which are excluded, indicate 
that the index-numbers reflect with substantial accuracy variations in 
the value of money. In short, the method adopted of measuring varia- 
tions in the purchasing power of money is, in spite of the limitations 
pointed out—limitations which cannot be avoided or obviated—the 
best possible general measure. 
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SECTION V.—WHOLESALE PRICES. 


1. Index-Numbers.—-The Melbourne wholesale-price index-number 
for the first quarter of 1915 is 1387, compared with 1225 for the fourth 
quarter of 1914, a rise of 13.2 per cent. during the quarter under 
review. Compared with the index-number for the first quarter of 
1914 (1085) the price level for the corresponding quarter of 1915 shews 
an increase of 27.8 per cent. Index-numbers at decennial periods since 
187i. and for each year since 1908, are shewn in the following table :— 


Melbourne Wholesale Prices.—Index-Numbers, 1871 to 1915. 








| } | | | 
YEAR. 1871. 1881, 1891. 1901. 1908. 1909. 1910.) 1911, | 1912. | 1918. | 1914. |,4P.G° 


| 
— ——— 



































| | | | } 
Index No.* 1.229 11,121 | 945 | 974 |1,115 | 993 | 1,003 | 1,000 | 1,172 |1,088 | 1,149 [1,387 
ome = —— _ : — _! - -_ ———— 


\ 





* See graph on page 4 hereinbefore. 

9 Variations in Price Levels of Commodity Groups.—Of the 
eight groups into which the 92 commodities are classified, Group War: 
(Chemicals), is the only one in which there was a fall in the index- 
number since the last quarter of 1914, the decline in that group 
amounting to 7.3. per cent. The most marked increase, amounting to 
no less than 25.1 per cent., took place in Group III. (Agricultural 
Produce), while Group VI. (Meat), advanced 12.5 per cent., and Group 
IV. (Dairy Produce), 11.3 per cent. The increase in Group II. (Tex. 
tiles, Leather), etc.), was 6.4 per cent., in Group V. (Groceries and 
Tobacco), 5.6 per cent., in Group VII. (Building Materials), 2.4 per 
cent., and in Group I. (Metals and Coal), 1.6 per cent. Comparing 
the index-numbers for the first quarter of 1915 with those for the cor- 
responding period of 1914, the index-numbers for the former period 
are higher in every group except Group II., in which there was a de- 
crease of 13.9 per cent., due principally to the lower price of cotton. 


Wholesale Prices.—Index-Numbers for Quarter, January to March, 1915. 








| INDEX-NUMBERS. 




















No. of 
GROUP. Com- _ | ct oa : 
modities. January | October to | January 
to March, | December, | to March. 
; 1914. 19k4: ~~ 1915. : 
I.—Metals and Coal ot 14 1,046 1,179 | 1,198 
IIl.—Textiles, Leather, etc. 10 | 1,059 857 | 912 
11I.—Agricultural Produce 16 1,053 | 1546 .;| . 1,934 . 
IV.—Dairy Produce Sean 9 1,108 1,083 | 1,205 
V.—Groceries and Tobacco | 21 1,024 1,016) 1,073 
VI.—Meat '.. _ 4 5 | 1,349 | 1,515 1,700. 
VII.—Building Materials... | 10 1,074 1086 | 1,112 
VIII.—Chemicals__... ee 7 | 1,019 1,648 | 1,527 
= = ip envy 92 one neenseniE 
| | 
Aut Grovurs* .. eo 92 | 1,085 1,225 | 1,387 | , 
| | 








* Weighted average. 
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In the following paragraphs brief remarks are given in regard to 
the chief features of the more important changes during the first 
quarter of 1915, compared with the last quarter of 1914, in average 
prices of commodities in the various groups, in which a rise or fall 
in the index-number occurred. 


3. Metals and Coal.——In this group there were slight rises in 
nearly every commodity, with the exception of coal, the most pro- 
nounced rise being in sheet: zinc, the average price.of which rose from 
£48 17s. 6d. to £58 8s. 6d. per ton. 


4. Textiles, Leather, etc.—With the exception of woolpacks, the 
price of which fell from 4s. to 2s. 11$d. each, there was little change in 
the prices of jute goods. Raw cotton increased in price from 4id. 
to 4 11-16d. per lb., and wool from 94d. to 9 9-16d. per lb., while 
tallow rose from £22 16s. 3d. to £30 16s. per ton. 


5. Agricultural Produce.— The only commodities in this group 
which fell in price were potatoes and onions, the former from £6 10s. 
2d. to £4 4s. 8d., and the latter from £11 6s. Id. to £7 4s. per 
ton The following are the more important articles which rose in 
price, together with their average prices for the last quarter of 1914 
and the first quarter of 1915:—-Wheat, 5s. 6d. and 7s. 9d. per bushel ; 
flour, £11 15s. 10d. and £16 14s. 7d. per ton; oats, 3s. 8d. and 4s. 10d. 
per bushel; oatmeal, £20 15s. and £26 16s. 8d. per ton ; maize, 4s. 3d. 
and 5s. 4d. per bushel; hay (manger trussed), £6 8s. 8d. and £7 13s. 
7d. per ton; and chaff £6 4s. 8d. and £8 8s. 6d. per ton. 


6. Dairy Produce.— The price of butter rose from Ils. to 
ls. 13d. per lb., and of eggs from 93d. to Is. ld. per dozen, while 
the price of cheese fell from 103d. to 8d. per lb. The prices of the 
other commodities either remained stationary or altered but slightly. 

7. Groceries._The more important increases in price were in cur- 
rants, which rose from 43d. to 52d. per lb., tea from 84d. to 9d. per 
lb., macaroni from 34d. to 44d. per lb., and matches from 2s. 10d. 
to 4s. 44d. per gross. Tobacco rose, in consequence of the additional 
duty, to 5s. 94d. per lb., and kerosene was advanced id., to 104d. a 
gallon. 


g Meat.—All classes cf meat rose, beef from 30s. 9d. to 34s. 
6d. per 100 lb., mutton from 3 3-16d. to 3 11-16d. per lb., lamb from 
lls. ld. to 1ls. 1ld. per carcase, veal from 2 7-16d. to 3d., and pork 
from 5. 15-16d, to 6 1-16d. per Ib. 


9. Building Materials..Flooring and weatherboards advanced 
from 13d. to 74d. per 100 super feet, according to size, while oregon 
rose from £6 7s. 6d. to £6 9s. 2d., and shelving from £16 10s. to £16 
16s. 8d. per 1000 feet. Cement rose from los. 74d. to 17s. 11d. per cask. 
White lead fell from £42 7s. 3d. to £40 per ton, and Welsh slates. from 
£13188, to £13 14s. 2d. per 1000. 


10. Chemicals.—-Cream of Tartar fell from 2s. 4d. to 2s. Id. 
per Ib., and carbonate of soda from £11 18s. 4d. to £11 per ton, while 
sulphur rose from £10 9s. to £12 a ton. The other commodities 1n 


this group remained unchanged 1n price. 
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11. Variations in Price Levels between July, 1914, and April 
1915. —The variations in the index-numbers of the individual commodity 
groups since the outbreak of war are shewn in the following table, in 
which ‘the index-numbers are given for each group for the month of 
April, 1915, taking July, 1914, the last month before the commence- 
ment of the war, as base (= 1000) for each group :— 


Melbourne Wholesale Prices.—Variations between July, 1914, and April, 1915. 























| : | | 
lie 1b 1 Bh Dy: AVES hi) lene Vile A Be VITI. 
Metals | Jute, Agri- | 
Particulars. and | Leather, cultural, Dairy Groceries) Meat. | Building Chem- | All 
Coal. etc. |Produce,’ Produce. | Mater- | icals. | Groups. 
etc. ials, 

July, 1914 .. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
April, 1915 ..) 1,122} 908] 2172] 1,218{ 1,0C2| 1,109] 1,076] 1,482] 1,362 











SECTION VI.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


1. General,—The systematic collection of information as to strikes 
and lockouts* throughout the Commonwealth was first undertaken as 
from the Ist of January, 1913. Detailed particulars of disputes during 
the year 1913 were published in Labour Report, No. 5. In the follow- 
ing tables summarised information, in comparative form, regarding dis- 
putes during 1913 and 1914, are given, as well as particulars of dis- 
putes throughout the Commonwealth during the first quarter of 1915. 
The first table shews the number and magnitude of disputes occurring 
in each State and Territory during the year 1914+, with comparative 
figures for the year 1913, while the second table furnishes particulars 
of strikes and lockouts in 1914, classified according to industrial 
groups. 

Industrial Disputes in each State and Territory.—Comparative Particulars for 
1913 and 1914. 








jon s i eer | 
Particulars. N.S.W Vie. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. Tas. Be Neo C.with: 








No. of Disputes 1914 935, 44| 18; 18); ~~ 18| 6 1 | 2| 887 
a | ae 1913 134) 29 | 17 9 9 | 8 ] 1 | 208 
No. of Work- 1914 56,281, 7,051 | 1,686) 1,191 | 4,409 | 313 1 50 | 68 | 71,049 
people involved ( 1913 , 40,011 6,177 | 2,006 288 967 464 200 | 170 | 50,283 


( 
( } | 
1 ' Working : 1914 7 7,726) 93,982 | 27,857 15,275 (124,175 | 3,286 | 350 552 993,153 
Nai of Vorking ere Saeco 77,587 | 77,178 | 2,412 | 12,492 | 987 | 1.400 | 2,500 | 622,535 
( 
( 


Total estims 1914 363,328) 43,747 | 18,176 | 7,697 70,552 1,459| 170 348 500,475 
Eee aan | tbe] 321596 | 37,684 | 1,029 5,615) 434, 600 | 1,675 | 288,101 








1913 | 208,468 








+ Northern Territory. 








* Federal Capital Territory. 





* For the purpose of these investigations a strike is defined as a concerted withdrawal from 
work by a part or all of the employees of an establishment, or of se veral establishments. with a view 
to enforcing a demand on the part of the employees, or of resisting some demand made by their 
employers. A lockout is a refusal on the part of an employer, or several employers, to permit a 
part or all of the employees to continue at work, such refusal being made to enforce a demand on 
the part of the employers, or to resist some demand made by their employees. Under these definitions 
certain stoppages of work are excluded, such for example as stop-work meetings and stoppages 
in which the relation of employer and employee does not exist. 

+ Further information regarding industrial disputes in 1914, their causes, methods of settlement, 
ete.. will be included in a report to be published shortly. 
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The number of disputes was greater in 1914 than in 1913 in each 
of the States and Territories, with the exception of Tasmania and the 
Federal Capital Territory. In New South Wales the number of dis- 
putes recorded for 1914 was 235, as compared with 134 during the 
year 1913. In Victoria, 44 disputes commenced in 1914, as against 
29 in 1913, while in Western Australia there were 18 disputes in 1914 
and 9 in 1913. Further information regarding disputes in 1913 and 
1914 is given in Section XIV. hereof. 


Industrial Disputes in the Commonwealth during the Year, 1914, Classified 
according to Industrial Groups. 














No. of 
| Work- | No. of Total 
Industrial Group. No. of people | WOPOn@Eiimerinatcd 
| Disputes. | Involved | Days Loss 
in Disputes) 1°St- | in Wages. 
£ 
I.—Wood, Furn., Timber, etc. 5 556 3,086 1,345 
II.—Engin., Metal Works, etc. 29 8,039 114,635 60,249 
III.—Food, Drink, ete. ; 9 2,670 61,696 27,020 
TV. —Clothing, Hats, Boots, ete. ] 54. 25 5 
V.—Books, Printing, etc. 3 163 2,212 1,078 
VI.—Other Manufacturing 14 1,535 14,184 6,764. 
VII.—Building 16 4,321 140,881 72,735 
VIII.—Mines, Quarries, ett. . 186 48,785 582,967 293,722 
TEX. —Rail & Tramway Services | 23 1,994 | 44,791 24,720 
X.—Other Land Transport | 6 580 | 2,612 1,176 
XI.—Shipping, Wharf Labour 11 682 8,783 4, 282 
XII.—Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. | 5 359 6,942 2.815 5 
XIII.—Domestic, Hotel, ete. ot | | | 48 73 | 22 
XIV.—Miscellaneous ay Sarl] 28 1,263 10,266 4,542 
Commonwealth, All Groups 337 71,049 993,153 500,475 











Of the 337 disputes which commenced during the year, 1914, no 
fewer than 186, or 55 per cent., occurred in the mining industry (Group 
VITI.), the number of employees (48,785) involved in these disputes, 
representing 69 per cent. of the total number of workpeople involved 
in all disputes during the year. Employees in Engineering and Metal 
Works (Group II.), were involved in 29 disputes during the period 
under review, the number of workpeople involved being 8039, and the 
loss in working days 114,635. In Group XIV. (Miscellaneous), 28 
stoppages of work were recorded. Building operations (Group VII.), 
were affected by 16 disputes, involving 4321 workpeople, who lost 
140,881 working days. Persons engaged in industries included in Other 
Manufacturing (Group VI.), were involved in 14 disputes, while 23 
disputes affected workpeople in Railway and Tramway Services (Group 
IX.). In Group XI. (Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc.), 11 disputes 


were recorded, while employees engaged in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of Food and Drink (Group III.), were involved in 9 dis- 
putes. 
small. 


The number of, disputes in other groups was comparatively 
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2. Number and Magnitude of Disputes in each State and Terri- 
tory, January to March, 1915.—In the following table particulars 
are furnished concerning the 67 disputes which began during January, 
February and March, 1915, as well as the number of working days 
lost and estimated loss in wages caused by disputes which commenced 
prior to the Ist January, 1915, and were not settled at that date :— 


Number and Magnitude of Industrial Disputes in Each State and Territory of 
the Commonwealth, January to March, 1915. 















































| 3 o | | 
AEs | No. of Workpeople | No, of Working | Total 
No. of 23 & Di | Days Lost. | Esti- 
New | S23) isputes. | mated 
~ . | * Mm OC | = Se a eee 
State or Territory. | Dis- | aAl l Loss 
| putes i325 Di- | In- | | New | Old | in 
| $84 | rectly.'direct-| Total.) Dis- Dis- | Total. Wages 
i488 | ey putes. | putes. | % 
_ SS | | ra fe ee ————— aiapicareaenscamsaaie | eoessceenenanen 
‘ = * 
New South Wales 58 70 | 8,923 4,869] 13,792) 52,308]129200] 181,508) 92,472 
Victoria ” 3 31 7735 7| ‘742' 2467] .. 2.467| 1.438 
Queensland ee | 4 18 125 84) 209. 594 657 1,251 600 
South Australia .. es se if eee OOleera 150-900). 900; 470 
Western Australia re ey | Weer yes eee : 
Tasmania ate Ae Bey eae oe op ioe yl Wea Ae = | ete 
Northern Territory ... Ga) Se 1| 39 39} 39]... - $9} =. 25 
Iracemeas cca $< '__ —_—_—_—| 
| 
Pape ( lst Quarter, 1915 | 67 | 93 | 9,972 4,960, 14,932 56,308/129857| 186,16& 95,005 
ota | | 
C’wealth. { 4th Quarter, 1914 | 78) 78 9,704 5,069) 14,773} 48,558]/152012| 200,57() 99,631 
Ist Quarter, 1914) 113) 818 | 18,778 10,009! 28,787 228097| 32,054| 260,151/130392 
} | | } 








— = —— _ ~ 











* Total loss during the quarter for all disputes, new and old. 


Although the number of new disputes (67) which commenced dur- 
ing the quarter under review shews a cousiderable reduction on the 
number (113) which began during the corresponding quarter of 1914, 
as well as on the number (78) which began during the last three 
months of that year, there is practically no decrease on the average 
number of disputes (68) which have occurred each quarter since the 
beginning of 1913. The number of workpeople involved in new indus- 
trial disputes during the quarter under review was 14,932, of whom 
9972 were directly, and 4960 indirectly concerned. These figures ,are 
slightly higher than those for the preceding quarter, when 14,773 
workpeople were implicated in disputes commencing during that period. 
The loss in working days during January, February and March for 
both old and new disputes was 186,165, compared with 200,570 days 
lost during the preceding quarter, while the estimated total loss in 
wages for all disputes during the same period was £95,005. 

Of the 67 disputes which began during the first quarter, 58 occurred 
in New South Wales, three in Victoria, four in Queensland, one in 
South Australia, and one in the Northern Territory. The total num- 
ber of working days lost by reason of stoppages in New South Wales 
was 181,508, of which number 129,200 were lost through disputes 
which commenced prior to the lst January. In Victoria 2467 working 
days were lost through new disputes, while in Queensland the total 
loss in working days was 1251, the number lost through new disputes 
being 594. In New South Wales the estimated loss in wages for old 
and new disputes amounted to £92,472. Certain industrial troubles 
which caused dislocations of work occurred during the quarter, but 
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these disputes are not included in the tables for the reason that they 
do not come within the definition of a “strike or lockout.”*- The fol- 
lowing dislocations may be mentioned as examples of disputes which 
are not included in the tables:—Newsvendors in Sydney were 
involved in a dispute with the proprietors of two papers 
concerning the price to be paid by them for the papers, 
but as the relationship of employer and employee does not 
exist between the proprietors and the newsvendors, the dispute cannot 
be classed as a strike or lockout. Several ‘ stop- work” meetings were 
held during the quarter, but these stoppages are not included as 
“strikes’’ for the reason that they were not held necessarily for the 
purpose of enforcing a demand on the part of the employees, or re- 
sisting some demand made by the employers. Rabbit trappers in New 
South: Wales stopped work during the quarter owing to a dispute 
as to the price per pair to be paid to them. Here again the re- 
lationship of employer and employee did not exist, and therefore the 
dispute is not included in the tables. 


3.. Number and Magnitude of Industrial Disputes in Different 
Industrial Groups — January to March, 1915.—The following table 
gives particulars of disputes in the Commonwealth during the first 
quarter of the year 1915, classified according to industrial groups. 
The industrial classification is similar to that adopted in connection 
with labour organisations, unemployment, rates of wage, etc. (see Report 


No. 5, Labour and Industrial Branch,: page 6). 


Industrial Disputes.—Number and Magnitude of Industrial Disputes in the 
Commonwealth. J anuary to March, 1915, according to Industrial Groups. 



































| | 
No, | . No. of Work: | yo, of Working ‘Total 
No. | of people Involved in | nara Pata “Esti- 
| of Estab- | New Disputes. | | eee 
Industrial Group. * New lish- | ~ = — —| aa a ~ — = | es 
Dis- none | Dic | tnai- | | New | Old 
putes. t] tl | Total | Dis- | Dis- | Total. | Wages 
volved | Tectl y-| ‘rec y- _ putes. | putes. | | + 
—- —— - — — = ane = = = = wee” Tae ae — —_— ) -———_—---— 
T. Wood, Furniture, | : £ 
Timber. etc. oie 1 15 100 100 200 oe 200 120 
. Engineering, Metal |» | 
a WORKS ate ste 3 3 112 | LZ 179 7,200 1,379 4,341 
1. -F Drink, Tobacco, 
os apres ae ie - ere eee eee a 657 657 300 
“VI. Other Manufacturing 5 5 12,597 = | 2.597 4,754 , 4,754 2,567 
Vit. Building : one 1 1 ES eee 4 28 ay 28) «16 
VIII. Mines, Quarries, etc. 46 46 | 6,366 / 4,840 | 11,206 46,975) 122,000} 168,975} 85,930 
“—X. Railway and TEAS, | a ; 
ae Baliway & 3 3 470 | 25 | 495 3,195 o: 33195 1,352 
X. Other Transport. 3 3 194 36 | 230 259 ahs 259 98 
Wharf Lab- | | 
a as a ; 1 1 S95 | 39 391. 39 25 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. [21 13 49} .. | 49 333 aca 333 105 
XIV. Miscellaneous : : 3 41) 59 | LOO 346 -. | 346 151 
EC ,, COMMONWEALTH | | N ; a 
cist Quarter, 1915 a 67 | 93 | 9,972 | 4,960 | 14,932 56,308) 129,857] 186,165; 95,005 





* No dispute, causing stoppage of work, commenced in any of the following Tndasteial 
Groups during the first quarter of 1915, viz., III. (Food, Drink, etc) ; IV. (Clothing, “Hats, etc.) ; 
V. (Books, Printing, etc.) : XIT. (Pastoral, Agricultural, ete.). 

t+ Total loss during the quarter for all disputes, new and old. 

In the above table it will be seen that no less than 46 of the 
total number of 67 disputes occurred in Group VIII. (Mines, Quarries, 


etc.). The se OS oe: ny ouebcors involved in Uhese 46 disputes was 








* See page 71 Labour Report, INO! 5. 
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11,206, of which number 6366 were directly, and 4840 indirectly. af- 
fected. The working days lost during the quarter by reason of dis- 
locations in the mining industry was 168,975, or 91 per cent. of the 
total number lost during the period under review. In Group VI. (Other 
Manufacturing) 2597 employees were involved in five disputes, causing 
a loss of 4754 working days. Three stoppages of work occurred in 
each of the following groups, viz.:—Group II. (Engineering, Metal 
Works, etc.), Group IX. (Railway and Tramway Services), Group X. 
(Other Transport), and Group XIV. (Miscellaneous). The number of 
workpeople affected by these disputes was comparatively small, and 
the loss in working days was also small, as the duration of the various 
stoppages in each case was comparatively short. 


4. Particulars of Principal Disputes during the First Quarter 
1915.—-In the tabular statement on pages 57 to 61, summarised 
particulars are furnished regarding all disputes that began during 
the quarter. In the following paragraphs additional information is 
given as to several of the most important disputes which occurred dur- 
ing that quarter. , 

(i.) New South Wales.—In this State the principal disputes dur- 
ing the quarter involved coal miners and others at the Northern and 
Southern Collieries, dockyard employees at Walsh Island, 
brickmakers at Homebush Bay, hotel employees at Broken 
Hill, and railway construction workers on _ the Glebe-Wardell 
railway line. The trouble over the working of the afternoon shift 
was terminated during March. This dispute began in May 1914, and 
affected six of the largest collieries on the northern field. The dispute 
continued for over nine months, and the number of employees involved 
was considerably over 2000. During the course of the dispute a number 
of conferences were held, but without success. At a conference held 
on the 8th March, however, between representatives of the Hunter 
District Colliery Proprietors’ Defence Association, the employees in- 
terested, the executive of the Colliery Employees Federation, and also 
of representatives of several unions affected by the dispute, proposals 
were submitted by the employers for the settlement of the trouble. 
The proposals were in two sets. The scale for extra payment for 
men working on the afternoon shift was the same in both proposals ; 
the first, however, provided for arbitration as between the proposals 
of the proprietors and the miners’ representatives regarding the period 
to be allowed for the abolition of the shift, the second left ‘the way 
open for an immediate settlement on a basis of compromise arrived at 
by the conference regarding the time limit. The terms of the agree- 
ment ultimately accepted were as follows :— | 

(a). An extra payment of not less than 3d. per ton shall be paid on pick 

coal gotten on the afternoon shift, and 214d. per ton shall be paid 

for machine coal gotten on the afternoon shift, also %d. per ton 

shall be paid to machine men on the afternoon shift, and 10 per 

cent. inerease to all other classes of labour engaged on the after- 

noon shift, payment to come into force on the date of the resump- 

; tion of work at the collieries affected by the afternoon shift dispute. 

(b) The time limits at the various collieries shall be:—Hebburn and 

Pelaw Main, 2 years; Whitburn, 2% years; Stanford Merthyr, 3 
years; Hast Greta and Richmond Main, 4 years. 

Preparations were made for a resumption of work at the various 
collieries, but several hitches occurred, owing to the employment of 
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men who had continued to work at the mines during the course of 
the dispute. These matters were ultimately settled, with the exception 
of a dispute at Whitburn Colliery, which arose out of the employment 
of two men who had withdrawn from the union. This dispute was 
pending at the end of the quarter. The wireworkers who were on 
strike at the end of the last quarter resumed work in January, after 
a stoppage extending over six weeks. The employees at the Govern- 
ment Dockyard, Walsh Island, were involved in two minor disputes 
during the quarter. The troubles arose over the question of the 
means provided for the men to disembark from the ferry steamer. The 
stoppages were of short duration, and work was resumed on the un- 
derstanding that a proper gangway would be provided. Two disputes 
occurred at the State Brick Works, Homebush Bay, during the quarter. 
In each case the cause of the trouble was the dismissal of certain men 
by the management. The first dispute, which only lasted for one 
day, was settled by the reinstatement of the dismissed employees, but 
the other trouble continued for a week before work was resumed. The 
employee, about whose dismissal the trouble arose, was not reinstated. 
The principal stoppages in the coal-mining industry occurred at the 
following collieries:—Dudley, South Clifton, Abermain No. 2, North 
Bulli, South Bulli, Shortland, Pelaw Main, Wallsend, Corrimal, and 
Jesmond. The dispute at the last-named colliery began in January, 
and was not settled at the end of March. The cause of the stoppage 
was the dismissal of an employee. Other mining disputes which were 
pending at the end of the first quarter were those at the undermen- 
tioned collieries:—-Lambton (B.), Wallsend, Corrimal, Shortland, Whit- 
burn, Ivanhoe, and Coal Cliff. | Railway construction work on the 
Glebe-Wardell line was delayed for over a week owing to the objection 
of the men to work with an employee who was not a member of the 
union. Work was resumed, when the employee in question joined the 
union. Over 300 men were involved in this trouble. Hotel employees 
at Broken Hill were involved in a dispute concerning wages and work- 
ing conditions during March. The workpeople sought a conference 
with a view to continuing the terms of an existing agreement, but 
certain hotelkeepers refused, and the employees of these establishments 
ceased work. The dispute was pending at the end of the quarter. 

(ii.) Victoria.—In this State the principal dispute occurred at, 
the State shipbuilding yards. Owing to pressure of work in connection 
with the fitting up of troopships the carpenters and others were work- 
ing two shifts a day, from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m., and from 3 p.m. to Il p.m. 
The wages for carpenters employed on ordinary time are ls. 7d. per 
hour, or 12s. 8d. per day. These rates were being paid to the men 
employed on both shifts. It appears, however, that the union has 
an agreement with the shipping companies, which provides for higher 
rates of pay outside ordinary working hours. This agreement provides 
that the ordinary hours of work shall be from 8 a.m, to 5 p.m., with 
an hour off for lunch on five days of the week, and from 8 a.m. to noon 
on Saturdays. Work beyond these hours from Monday to Friday (in- 
clusive) is to be paid for at the rate of time and a-half up to 10 p.m., 
and double time thereafter, and on Saturdays at the rate of time and 
a-half up to 5 p.m., and double time thereafter. The men claimed 
that the agreement rates of pay should be paid, but the managementt 
considered that the demands were excessive; contending that the over- 
time rates in the agreement were intended to apply only to men who 
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work more than eight hours in a day, and therefore did not apply 
to men who were employed on shift work. The trouble culminated 
on the 18th January, when about 600 carpenters ceased work. The 
matter was still in dispute with the State authorities when the Minister 
for Defence decided to take over the whole of the work and place 
the fitting up of the troopships in the hands of private contractors, 
under departmental supervision. Another matter which entered into 
this dispute was the rivalry between the two carpenters’ unions, viz., 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners and Australian So- 
ciety of Progressive Carpenters and Joiners. This trouble was also over- 
come by the Defence authorities agreeing to give an equal share of the 
work on the troopships to members of each Society. Owing to the dis- 
missal of two conductors for alleged carelessness in connection with tickets, 
motor bus traffic in Melbourne was stopped on the 12th February, as the 
members of the union considered that the men had been harshly 
treated. After a conference held between the directors of the com- 
pany, the Industrial Disputes Committee of the Trades Council and 
representatives of the union, it was decided that work should be re- 
sumed. The conductors in question were suspended until their cases 
had been considered by a special tribunal, comprised of the secretary 
of the Union, a member of the Disputes Committee, the General Mana- 
ger, and a Director of the company, with a chairman to be appointed, 
when necessary. The employees agreed to give seven days’ notice of 
any proposed “stop work’’ meeting in future. 


(iii.) Qweensland.—In this State a dispute in which the ‘strike’ pro- 
visions of the Industrial Peace Act were brought into operation occurred 
during January. The Coopers’ Wages Board made an Award in November 
last, granting increased rates of wages, and also a reduction in the num- 
ber of hours per week. The Award was to come into force on the Ist 
January, 1915, but an appeal against the Award was lodged by the Master 
Coopers’ Association and two employers, and the Award was, therefore, 
suspended pending the hearing of the appeal. The Coopers’ Union 
thereupon notified the Industrial Registrar of their intention to strike 
because the employers had appealed against the Award, and because 
a conference between the employers and employees had proved abor- 
tive. A secret ballot, in accordance with the provisions of the Act, 
was taken, and resulted in a majority of the members voting in favour 
of a strike, and the men ceased work on the 26th January. A com- 
pulsory conference was summoned by his Honour, Judge Macnaughton, 
Judge of the Industrial Court, and as a result of the conference the 
following memorandum of the terms of an agreement was made and 


published :— 


IN THE INDUSTRIAL COURT OF QUEENSLAND. 
No. 48 of 1914. 


In the Matter of ‘‘The Industrial Peace Act of: 1912’’; and 

In the Matter of the Award of the Coopers’ Trade Board for the State of 
Queensland; and 

In the Matter of an Appeal therefrom by the Brisbane Master Coopers’ 
Association and David Lanham and Andrew Mercer, two of the 
Members thereof; and | 

In the Matter of a Compulsory Conference called for the purpose of 
settling an industrial dispute in the calling of Coopers in the State 
of Queensland. 
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[, Allan Wight Macnaughton, Judge of the Industrial Court of Queens- 
land, do hereby certify that the Memorandum hereunder set out is the 
Memorandum of the terms of an Agreement arrived at in the above matter 
at the Judge’s Chambers, Industrial Court, Brisbane, on the twenty-seventh day 
ot January, 1915, between David Lanham and Andrew Mercer, Members of 
the said Brisbane Master Coopers’ Association, and George Bremner and 
James Wilson, representatives of the employees engaged in the said Coopers’ 
calling in the State of Queensland, that is to say— 


1. That employees engaged in the industry between the second day 
of January, one thousand nine hundred and fifteen, and the twenty-fifth 
day of January, one thousand nine hundred and fifteen, or for any part 
thereof, be paid at the rate of one shilling and six pence per hour for 
each hour worked during that period. 


2. That the employees engaged in the industry during the above- 
mentioned period will not claim, and hereby relinquish all claims for over- 
time that may be payable under the Award appealed against so far as 
relates to the extra three hours per week (being the difference between 
forty-eight hours, the ordinary working time per week prescribed by the 
Determination of the Coopers’ Trade Board for the South-Eastern Division 
gazetted on the tenth day of September, one thousand nine hundred and 
twelve, and forty-five hours, the ordinary working time per week pre- 
scribed by the Award of the Coopers’ Trade Board gazetted on the twenty- 
sixth day of November, one thousand nine hundred and fourteen) worked 
by the employees during the said period between the second day of 
January, one thousand nine hundred and fifteen, and the twenty-fifth day 
of January, one thousand nine hundred and fifteen. 


9 


3. That the Award appealed against should come into operation and 
take effect as from the first day of January, one thousand nine hundred 
and fifteen, with the exception as set out in Clause 2 hereof. 

4. That the employees engaged in the industry at present out on 
strike will. return to work on Thursday, the twenty-eighth day of 
January, one thousand nine hundred and fifteen. 

5. That the employers and the employees engaged in the industry will 
not institute proceedings against one another or any of them for any alleged 
breaches that may be alleged to have been committed by the employers 
and employees during the period between the first day of January, one 
thousand nine hundred and fifteen, and the twenty-seventh day of 
January, one thousand nine hundred and fifteen, as herein contained. 


6. That the Appeal ‘be withdrawn. 
Dated this tenth day of February, 1915. 
PSs] ALLAN W. MACNAUGHTON. 


Judge of the Industrial Court. 


Sewerage construction izbourers at Luggage Point claimed to be 
paid at a higher rate than 8s. per day for handling gravel. The dis- 
pute continued for three weeks. The men who claimed the increased 
rate left: the work, and their places were filled with new men, who were 
paid ls per day increase on the old rates. 


iv.) South Australia.—Flatelayers on the Port Augusta-Kal- 
goorle railway line were involved in a dispute during February con- 
cerning payment for waiting time when material was not available. 
The men claimed full time, but their request was refused. After a 
stoppage for a week the men’s claim was conceded, and work was 
resumed. The number of men involved in this dispute was 150. 


(v.) Northern Territory.—Wharf labourers at Port Darwin ceased 
work during March owing to their request for special rates of pay for 
handling cement in casks being refused. The dispute only lasted for 
one day, as their claim was conceded. : 
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Detailed Statement of Industrial Disputes recorded during the 


No. of Work-!} 
people 
Involved. 


Industry and 
Locality 


Affected. ; = 
Di- | Indi- 

rectly. rectly. 

_ _| Bod 

New South Wales. 

Soilermakers | PAT 
Mortlake Gas 
Works. | 

lronworkers 40 
Lithgow, 

Itngineers 45 
Kast Gret2 
Colliery. 

Dockyard Em- L035 

ployees- 
Walsh Island. 
Dockyard Em- 607 
ployees 
Walsh Island. | 
Brickmakers 190 | 


> 


Homebush Bay. 
Brickmakers 





Homebush Bay. 190 | 
Painters 4 
Broken Hill 
Railway Construe-, 300 
tion Workers 
(lebe-Wardell 
line, Rozelle. | 
Carters | 50 
Newcastle, | 
Hotel Employees 49 
Broken Hill, 
Block Boys | 20 
City Council, 
Sydney. 
Wheelers 65 
South Bulli Col- 
liery, Bellambi. 
Miners 450 
Abermain, No. 2 
Collier y, Kearsley. 
| 
Miners | 
Black Jack 29 
Colliery, 
Gunnedah. 
Miners- 20 
Jesmond Colliery 





Wallsend. 





450 





Dates of 
Commencement 
and 
Termination. 


| 

| 8th—9th March. 

24th—25th March. 
17th March, 

6th February 


(half-day dispute). 


| 2nd March. 


6th January. 
2nd-8th March. 


28th January, 
2nd February. 


25th February, 
4th March. 


| 12th January. 


24th March. 


2nd February. 


4th—5th Jan. 


{th-16th Jan, 


6th January. 


6th January. 


| 


Alleged Cause or 


Dismissal of two boiler- 
makers. 
Protest against method 


of taking on new work- 
ers, 


Objection to non-union- 
ists. 


Men claimed to have 
landing gangway pro- 
vided at Walsh Island. 


Gangway not at landing 
stage where ferry moor- 
ed. Men refused to 
land. 


Protest against dismissal 
of two workmen. 


Protest against dismissal 
of a machineman. 


Protest against employ- 
ment of a certain man 
engaged on painting, 
who belonged to Amal- 
gamated Miners’ As- 
sociation, and was re- 
fused admission by 
Painters’ Union 


Objection to work with 
non-unionist. 


Claim for reinstatement 


of dismissed employee. 


Protest against reduction 
of wages and claim for 
continuance of agree- 
ment rates. 


Boys understood Award 
had expired, and claim- 


ed increased rates of 
pay 

Wheelers claimed to be 
paid for time not 
worked. 

(a) Withdrawal of 3rd 


lamp to pair of miners ; 
(b) difference of opin- 
ion relative to agree- 
ment about afternoon 


shift. 


Objection to work with 
miner who was. not 
paying his union levies. 


Objection to dismissal of 
shiftman., 


First 


Object. 








Pit 
~I 


Quarter, 1915. 


Result. 


Work resumed,  Dismiss- 
ed men not reinstated. 


Work resumed on con- 
sideration of protest by 
employers. 


Non-unionists dismissed 


Gangway provided. 


Work resumed the 


following day. 


on 


Men reinstated, but plac- 
ed on other work. 


Work resumed. Dismiss- 
ed man not reinstated. 


Work 
mained at 


resumed. Man 
work. 


re- 


Man joined union. 


Employee reinstated. 


Pending at end of March. 


Resumed- work old 


conditions. 


on 


Workresumed. Claim re- 


fused, 


(a) Lamp was not con- 
ceded; (6) company 
agreed to pay specials 


on afternoon shift. 


Member paid levies. 


Pending at end of March. 
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Detailed Statement of Industrial Disputes recorded during the First Quarter, 1915—cont. 


Industry and 
Locality 
Affected. 





New South Wales. 
ngine Drivers 
and Others— 
Seaham, No. 2 
Colliery, West 
Wallsend. 


Miners— 
Lambton B. Col- 
liery, Redhead. 


Miners— 
Burwood Col- 
liery. Charles- 
town. 


Wheelers 
Burwood 
Colliery, 
Charlestown. 


Miners— 
Central Greta 
Colliery, Greta. 


Wheelers 
South Clifton 
Colliery, 
Searborough. 


Miners— 
North Bulli Col- 
liery, Coledale. 


W heelers-— 
Dudley Colliery, 
Dudley. 


Screenmen-— 
Burwood 
Colliery, 
Charlestown. 


Miners 
South Waratah 
Colliery, 
Charlestown. 
Miners— 
South Waratah 
Colliery, 
Charlestown. 


Screenboys— 
Wallsend Col- 
liery, Wallsend. 


Wheelers 
Lambton 
Colliery. 
Redhead. 


B. 


Miners— 
Corrimal- Bal- 
gownie Colliery, 
Corrimal. 

Miners— 
Osborne- Wall- 
send Colliery, 
Mt. Keira. 


W heelers— 
Elermore ValeCol-| 
liery, Wallsend. 





No. of Work-! 
people 
Involved. 


| 


] 


| rectly.| rectly. 





H 





Di- 


wre 


193 


40 


400 


286 


233 


L90 


13 





Indi- 


Dates of 
| Commencement 


and 


Termination. 





Alleged Cause or Object. | 





59 


239 


208 


268 


bo 
a | 
~“I 


550 


70 


90 


Lith 


Lith 


Lith 


| 14th 


L4th 


L8th-—21st Jan. 


January. 


January. 


January. 


January. 


January. 





L8th—19th Jan. 


18th—-25th Jan. 


25th 


25th 


January. 


January. 


27th January. 


28th 


28th 


January. 


January. 


Ist February. 


2nd February. 


9th-1lith Feb. 





Result. 





Objection to work with a 
certain fireman. 


Objection to defective 


weighbridge. 


with 
not | 


Refusal to work 
miner who had 
paid union levies. 


To enforce claim for al- | 
teration in method of | 
payment — individu- 
ally instead of collect- 
ively. | 


Objection to reduction in | 
rate of pay for top coal. | 


Trouble over starting | 





time. Wheelers caution- 
ed against being late. 


To enforce payment of de- | 
ficiency claims. 


Wheelers claimed an in- 
creased tonnage from 
2id. to 23d. 


Refusal to work with top | 
hands who were mem- | 
bers of the Shiftmen’s | 
Union. 





Paes ; 
Claim for reinstatement | 
of boy dismissed for | 
disobeying instructions. | 


Objection to work with 
officials who were not | 
paying into union. 


Objection to work with | 
boy who was not a |} 
member of the union. | 


Wheelers claimed to be 
promoted to coal face | 
in turn. | 


Refusal to work with 

members who had not | 

° ° . } 
paid union levies. 





Refusal to work with | 
members who had not | 
paid union levies. | 

Objection to state of | 
roofing. 


After inquiry, union  offi- 
cials instructed men to 
resume work. 


Weighbridge to be tested 
and correted. Short- 
age, if any, to be made 
up to miners. 


Miner paid levies. 


Work resumed. Confer- 
ence later date. An 
individual rate for wheel- 
ing agreed upon. 


Company agreed to con- 
tinue existing rates. 


Wheelers to work their 


proper time. 


Management settled the 
deficiency claims. 


Increase granted. 


Men objected to consented 
to join Colliery Em- 
ployees’ Federation. 


Employee reinstated. 


Work resumed after de- 
putation to manage- 
ment. 


Workresumed. Boy join- 


ed union. 


Conference held. Decided 
wheelers to go on coal 
face on certain con- 
ditions. 


Members paid levies. 


Resumed on such mem- 
bers promising to pay 
levies. 


Roof timbered. 
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Detailed Statement of Industrial Disputes recorded during the First Quarter, 1915—cont. 





| No. of Work-| 


Industry and | 
Locality 
Affected. 


people 
Involved. 


Di- | Indi- 


rectly.) 


rectly. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 





Dates of 


Commencement 


and 
Termination. 





New South Wales. 
Miners— 
Abermain, 
No. 2 Colliery, 
Kearsley. 


400 


j 


Miners— 
Shortland . Col- 
liery, Adam- 
town. 


31 


W heelers— 
Shortland 
Colliery, 
Adamstown. 


W heelers— 
Lambton 


Colliery, 
Redhead. 


Bb, 


Miners— 120 
Burwood Ex- 
tended Colliery, | 


Redhead. 


Machinemen— | 38 
Abermain No. 1 
Colliery, 
Abermain. 


W heelers— 
South Clifton 
Colliery, 
Searborough. 


Miners— 
Bellbird Col- 
liery, Cessnock. 


Miners— 
North Bulli 
Colliery, Bulli. 
Miners— 
Corrimal- Bal- 
gownie Colliery, | 
Corrimal. | 


240 


Miners— 
Bulli Colliery, | 
Bulli. 


Miners— 

Coal Cliff 
Colliery, Clifton. 
Miners— 

Hetton Colliery, | 
Carrington. 
Miners— 
Lambton B. Col- 
liery, Redhead. 


166 


50 


Miners— 93 
Kast Greta | 
Colliery, 

East Greta. 


Miners— 
Stanford Merthyr! 
Colliery, Stan- | 
ford Merthyr. 











9Q7 


L400 


166 


122 


40 


6th-—8th March. 





L5th—20th 


l5th February. 


Feb. 


| Alleged Cause or Object. 


| 


L7th-—22nd Feb. | 


24th February. 


26th-27th Feb. 


27th February. 


3rd—7th March. 


4th—6th March. 


8th March. 


9th March. 


9th March. 


Ldoth 


L5th 


16th 


16th 


March. 


March. 


March. 


March. 


| Claim for 


| 





| 


Result. 





Onsetters and banksmen 


claimed increased rates | 


of wages. 


Objection to management 


shifting men from 
places drawn in the 
cavil. 


Protest against dismissal | 


of a driver. 


. Claim by wheelers for in- | 


creased rates of pay 
when wheeling from 


three bords. 


Manager instructed ma- 


chinemen and shiftmen | 
to fill coal, alleged to be | 


a breach of custom. 

Claim by men for altera- 
tion in existing con- 
ditions. 


Protest against imprison- 
ment of certain wheel- 
ers for non-payment of 
fines imposed under In- 
dustrialArbitrationAct. 


Wheelers refused to work 
horses which had work- 
ed double shifts. 


Objection to pair of 
miners being omitted 
from cavil. 


Protest against exclusion 
of certain special places 
from ecavil. 


reinstatement 
of miner, whose lamp 
had been stopped for 
going home early. 


Objection to delay 
sorting picks. 


Objection to working 
afternoon shift. 


Refusal to work under 
Award as amended. 
Tonnage rates reduced. 


Objection to work with 
men who had continued 


at work during after- 


noon shift trouble. 


Objection to work with | 


men who had continued 


at work during after- | 


noon shift trouble. 








in | 


| 





Manager refused _ claim 
until colliery became a 
day-shift colliery. 


Men allowed to work in 
places drawn in the 
cavil. 


Driver reinstated. 


Claim refused. Work re- 


sumed. 


Arrangements to resume 
work, manager agreeing 
to observe usual custom. 


Understanding arrived at, 


and men returned to 
work. 

Miners arranged to do 
wheeling. Work re- 


sumed by wheelers on 
former conditions. 


Manager agreed to work 
horses single shifts only, 
so far as possible. 


Cavil redrawn with omit- 
ted names included. 


Pending at end of March. 


Miner apologised and was 
reinstated. 


Pending at end of March. 


Afternoon shift abolished. 


Pending at end of March. 


Men objected to were sus- 
pended. 


Men objected to resigned. 
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Detailed Statement of Industrial Disputes recorded during the First Quarter, 1915—cont. 





Industry and 
Locality 
Affected. 


No. of Work- 


people 
| Involved. 





™M: 


| aan 


| rectly. 





Indi- 
rectly. 





New ‘South Wales. 


Miners— 
Pelaw Main 
Colliery, 
Kurri Kurri. 


Miners— 
Abermain No. 2 
Colliery, 
Kearsley. 


Wheelers & others 
Whitburn Col- 
liery, Greta. 


W heelers— 
Elermore Vale 
Colliery, 
Wallsend. 


Miners— 
Burwood Ex- 
tended Colliery, 
Redhead. 


Miners— 
Wallsend Col- 
liery, Wallsend. 


W heelers— 
North Bulli 
Colliery, Bulli. 


Miners— 
Central Greta 
Colliery, Greta. 


W heelers— 
Shortland Col- 
liery, Adams- 
town. 


Miners— 


Ivanhoe Colliery, 


Piper’s Flat 


Victoria. 
Carpenters on 


Troopships, State 


Ship building 
Yards. 


Sleeper Layers, 


Geelong-Queens- | 


cliff Railway 
Line. 

Motor Transport 
Drivers and 
Conductors, 
Melbourne. 


Queensland. 
Coopers— 

Brisbane and 

other Towns. 


300 


200 


| 118 


| 400 


40 


~I 
CO 


| 95 





140 





L00 


| 
349 


100 


66 





200 


350 


36 





~I 





Dates of 
Commencement 
and 
Termination. 


Alleged Cause or Object. 


Result. 





(18th-19th March. 


18th Mareh. 





19th March. 


| 22nd-24th March. | 


| 22nd March. 
23rd March. 
26th March. 


| 31st March. 


31st March. 


18th-21st Jan. 





26th January. 


12th February. 


25th-27th Jan. 





| 17th—-20th March.| 











Sympathy with 
Main miners who were 
objected to by Rich- 


Pelaw | 


mond Main employees. | 


Objection to certain ex- 
plosives. 


Objection to work with 
men who continued to 


work at colliery during | 


afternoon shift trouble. 


Protest against dismissal 
of a driver for alleged 
negligence. 


Protest against employ- 
ment of banksman who 
was not member of the 
union. 


Miners claimed compen- 
sation for deficient 
working places. 


Protest against refusal 
of wheelers’ claim for 
higher rates of pay. 


Protest against dismissal 
of wheeler. Claim for 
reinstatement. 


Objection to penalising 
two miners for dirty 
skips. 


Protest again dismissal 
of a flat driver. Claim 
for reinstatement. 


Claim for overtime rates 
of pay for time worked 
outside of ordinary 
working hours. 
shifts were being work- 
ed. 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
3 p.m. to 11 p.m. 


Objection to work with 
non-unionists. 


Protest against dismissal 
of two conductors. 


Appeal lodged by 
ployers against 
Award. Men decided 
by ballot under 


strike as a protest 
against delay in Award 
coming into force. 


Two | 


em- | 
new 


In- | 
dustrial Peace Act, to | 








Matters were adjusted by 
officials of Colliery EKm- 
ployees’ Federation. 


Resumed work when re- 
quired explosive came 
to hand. 


Pending at end of March. 


Work resumed. Dismissed 
employee was not re- 
instated. 


Banksman or checkweigh- 
man to confine himseli 
to cheek weighing. 


Pending at end of March. 


Claim for higher 


granted. 


yiges 


Wheeler reinstated. 


Pending at end of March. 


at end of March. 


Pending 


Govern- 
over work 


Commonwealth 
ment took 
from State authorities 
and placed work with 
private contractors under 
departmental  supervi- 
sion. 


Work resumed on old con- 
ditions. 


Charges against conductcrs 
to be considered by a 
specially appointed tri- 
bunal. 


Compulsory conference 
under State Act. Ap- 
peal to be withdrawn 
and Award to come into 
force on date specified 
in Award. 


CHANGES IN Rates or WAGES. 
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Detailed Statement of Industrial Disputes recorded during the First Quarter, 1915—cont. 


| 


| 

Industry and 
Locality 
Affected. 


No. of Work- 
_ people 
Involved. 


Di- | Indi- ‘| 
rectly.| rectly.| 








= 

Queensland. 
Draymen 
Maryborough. 





Sewerage Em- 
ployees (Engine 
Drivers), 
Hamilton. 


Sewerage Con- 
struction Workers 
Luggage Point. 


South Australia. 
Platelayers— 
Port Augusta- 
Kalgoorlie 
Railway Line. 


Northern Territory. 
Wharf Labourers, 
Port’ Darwin. 





10 


11 


L50 


39 


Dates of 
Commencement | 
and 

Termination. 


Alleged Cause or Object. | 


Result. 





29th March. 


L9th—20th Jan. | 





4th-—25th March. 
} 


12th-18th Feb. | 


3rd March. 








| Claim 





for increase in 


rates of Wages. 


Alleged victimisation and | 
question of wages. 


Claim for increased rates 
of wages. 


Claim for payment of full 


time to _ platelayers | 
when waiting for 
material. 


Claim for special rate for | 
handling cement in 
casks. 





| Concessions 


Pending at end of March. 


Men reinstated and con- 
cessions made re wages. 


re wages 


granted. 


Claim granted. 


Special rates paid. 





SECTION VII.—CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGES. 


Ihe 


General.— In the first issue of this Bulletin it was pointed out 


that for the purposes of the statistical investigations made by this 
Bureau in regard to variations in wages, a change in rate of wages is 
defined as a change in the weekly rate of remuneration of a certain 
class of employees apart from any change in the nature of the work 
performed, or apart from any revision of rates due to increased length 
of service or experience.* 


Information was also given in Labour Report No. 5 


(see pages 


63-4) as to the sources of information and methods of collection and 


computation. 


In addition to the organisations and persons specified 


therein as furnishing returns to this. Bureau, it may be mentioned 
that the various Government Departments have also sent in returns 


concerning changes in rates of wages affecting their employees. 


Par: 


ticulars regarding changes in rates of wages in each State in 1913, their 
effect, and the methods by which they were brought about, are given 


in Labour Report No. 5. 


Summarised figures, shewing in comparative 


form the number of changes and of workpeople affected, and the 
amount of crease per week in 1913 and 1914 are furnished in Labour 
Bulletin No. 8. | 

In the following tables particulars are shewn regarding the num- 
ber of changes and of persons affected, the total amount of increase 








per week, and the average increase per person affected per week for 


* It is obvious that under this definition certain classes of changes are excluded, such, for example, 
as (a) Changes in rates of pay due to promotions, progressive increments, or, on the other hand, to 
reduction in pay or grade to inefficient workers, and (b) Changes in average earnings in an occupation due 
to a change in the proportions which higher paid classes of workers bear to lower paid classes. 
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each State in the Commonwealth during the three months, January 
to March, 1915, and also particulars shewing changes according to in- 
dustrial groups. 

As regards the number of persons affected, the particulars given 
refer to the number of persons ordinarily engaged in the various in- 
dustries. The results as to the amount of increase in wages are com: 
puted for a full week’s work for all persons ordinarily engaged in the 
several industries and occupations affected, and in case of changes in 
existing minimum rates under awards or determinations of industrial 
tribunals, it has ordinarily been assumed (in the absence of any definite 
information to the contrary) that the whole of the employees in each 
occupation received the minimum rates of wage before and after the 
change. 

It should be clearly understood that the figures given in the third 
line of the following table (amount of increase per week) do not relate 
to the increase each week, but only to the increase in a single week on 
the assumption that the full number of persons ordinarily engaged in the 
particular trade or occupation affected by the change is employed during 
that week. It is obvious, therefore, that the aggregate effect per annum 
cannot be obtained without making due allowance for unemployment 
and for occupations in which employment is seasonal or intermittent. 
It is also obvious that since unemployment and activity in all branches 
of industry may vary from year to year, and in many branches from 
season to season also, no accurate estimate of the actual effect of the 
changes in the total amount of wages received or paid per annum can 
be made, until the determining factors have been investigated. These 
factors are (a) the amount of unemployment and (b) the period of 
employment in seascnal industries. It is hoped that provision will be 
made for the necessary investigations in regard to these two matters 
to be commenced at an early date. 


2. Number and Magnitude of Changes in Each State, January 
to March, 1915.—-During the three months under review only 17 
changes in rates of wages were recorded, compared with an average of 
86- changes per quarter during the years 1913 and 1914. The 
falling-off in the number of changes may be attributed to the in- 
activity of the Industrial Courts and Wages Boards in the several 
States. Shortly after the outbreak of war the question arose as to 
the action which should be taken on applications for awards or de- 
terminations and for the establishment of new boards. A number of 
boards had been considering applications for increased rates of wages, 
but in view of the unsettled state of trade and industry the gazettal 
of the awards and determinations was postponed. In New South 
Wales the want of uniformity in the attitude of the boards led to an 
application to the Court of Industrial Arbitration for a ruling as to 
whether boards should refuse to consider any and, if any, what ap- 
plications for increased wages. In his judgment, Mr. Justice Heydon 
held that all applications to boards or the Industrial Court for in- 
creases in wages should, except under special circumstances, be sus- 
pended, and that existing awards should accordingly be renewed for a 
short period.* In Victoria the Government was requested by certain 
employers to suspend the operations of all existing determinations and 








* See New South Wales Industrial Gazette, December 1914, p. 14. 
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the hearing of all cases which were then being considered by wages 
boards. Early in August 1914, the Premier of Victoria declined to 
suspend the operations of existing determinations, but decided that 
no applications for increases on existing rates should be heard. This 
did not prevent existing boards which had not yet issued a determina- 
tion from doing so, but the Premier suggested that during the crisis 
boards should not meet except for the purpose of amending such literal 
errors in the determinations as practical experience had shewn to exist. 
In Queensland the Judge of the Industrial Court on the 4th September, 
1914,* when considering the question of the suspension of awards, pointed 
out that the only means, by which the provisions of any existing award . 
could be suspended, was by a majority of the employers and employees, 
after having come to an agreement to adopt one or other of two courses, 
viz.—(a) To apply to the Governor-in-Council to suspend the award and 
to ask the Governor-in-Council to appeal against the award with a view 
to having the previsions agreed upon inserted therein, or (b) to apply to 
the court for en extension of the time for appealing from the award, and 
this application, if granted, would enable them to apply to have the 
award varied in accordance with their agreement. This pronouncement 
resulted in the suspension of the operation of several recent awards, 
pending the hearing of appeals for variation. In South Australia and 
Tasmania proposals for the suspension of existing determinations were 
made, but no action was taken in this direction. In South Australia, 
however, no determination was made during either the last quarter of 
1914 or the first quarter of 1915, while in Tasmania one determination 
cnly was made during the same period. This determination was 
gazetted in March, but did not come into force until the Ist of May. 


In Western Australia no pronouncement was made regarding opera- 
tions under the Arbitration Act in war time, but the Industrial Court 
made only one award during. the first quarter of the year. A 
number of industrial agreements were filed, but no changes in 
rates of wages were made, as they merely extended for 
further periods the provisions of existing agreements.: © One 
award, regulating the wages and working conditions of builders and 
other workers engaged in the construction at Port Darwin of freezing 
works for the export of meat, was made by the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration. Particulars concerning the effect of 
this award are not included in the tabulations, but information is he- 
ing collected and will be published later. The preceding information 
relates to the attitude of industrial tribunals since the outbreak of war 
up to the end of the first quarter of 1915. 


It may be pointed out, however, that since the end of that quar- 
ter repeated applications for increases in rates of wages have been made 
by employees. The main reasons advanced for early consideration of 
their claims being the increase in cost of living and the statement 
that normal conditions again prevail in many trades. Mr. Justice 
Heydon, in the Court of Industrial Arbitration in New South Wales, 
stated on the 25th January last that the prospects on the whole appeared 
to be hopeful, and he relaxed the restraint placed upon boards by his 


* See Government Gazette of that date. 
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pronouncement of the 30th November, 1914,* to the extent that boards 
(other than those constituted for Government workerst+) might again 
consider claims for increase of wages.. He stated, however, that boards 
should take into account the existing state of things and the effect of 
the war, both upon the industry itself and the community, and with a 
view to the saving of expense he urged the boards to discourage, and 
if necessary, to refuse to hear evidence.{ On the 15th April, 1915,8 
Mr Justice Heydon, in delivering judgment in an appeal case before 
the Arbitration Court, stated that the decision of the Court in Janu- 
ary that the doors of the wages boards might be reopened should be 
adhered to and that there then appeared to be stronger ground for the 
decision than there was originally. He further stated that, in view of 
the improved industrial position, wages questions should again be con- 
sidered by the boards almost as befcre the war, except in the case of 
industries which were actually suffering through war conditions. As 
a result of these decisions many of the boards in New South Wales 
have now resumed operations. In Victoria on the 28th April, 1915, 
the Premier affirmed his previous decision, and stated that subject to 
the limitations expressed in August, 1914, wages board operations had 
remained in abeyance since the outbreak of war. Various protests have 
been made against the refusal of the Government to remove the em- 
bargo which prevents wages boards from dealing generally with wages 
and working conditions. In Queensland, in accordance with Mr. Jus- 
tice Macnaughton’s pronouncement, several appeals have been heard 
and awards made by boards. In South Australia the boards have not 
made any new determinations. Both the Commonwealtn** and the West- 
ern Australian Arbitration Courts continue the hearing of plaints, 
but in Tasmania no further action has been taken under the Wages 
Board Acts. It is intended to publish at an early date a more com- 
plete account of the effect of the war on the operations under the 


Wages Board and Arbitration Court Acts. 


The following table gives particulars of changes in rates of wages 
in each State during the first quarter of 1915, together with compara- 
tive results for the corresponding quarter of 1914 and the quarter 
immediately preceding. No changes were recorded during the quarter 
under review in either South Australia or Tasmania :— 


* See New South Wales Industrial Gazette, December 1914, p. 14. + Sanction was 
granted on the 25th May, 1915, to the withdrawal of the restriction placed upon these Boards. 
t See New South Wales Industrial Gazette, February 1915, pp. 494-7. § New South 


Wales Industrial Gazette, May 1915, p. 1127. 
** Tn the case of the Australian Workers’ Union and Others v. Vestey Brothers, the Deputy- 
President (Mr. Justice Powers), on the 15th March, stated in his judgment as follows :— 


““T have endeavoured to fix the rates to be awarded without taking into consideration more 
than I could help the general effect of the war on the cost of living because the people of every 
portion of the Empire must suffer some temporary loss while it lasts. So far, all sections of the com- 
munity in Australia have shewn a desire to bear their share. Trade organisations have asked the 
Court to postpone the hearing of their claims so as to allow awards to be made under normal condi- 
tions Members of organisations are in many cases helping, out of thelr living wage, those who are not 
employed. Employers have not pressed for reductions on existing rates, although not able in all 
eases to give full employment to their employees. The Commonwealth and State Governments con- 
tinue to pay full wages and salaries to permanent officers. Further. although the cost of food has 
increased lately through the war and the drought combined, no general claim has been made on the 
Government, or on employers to meet it by increased wages. The people are loyally bearing their 
share of a burden cast on the Empire by the war, and are satisfied as long as possible to work on 
rates fixed before the war.” 
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Changes in Rates of Wages:—Number of Changes, Persons Affected, Aggregate 
Amount of Increase per week, and Average Increase per Head per week. 
in each State, January to March, 1915. 
a ee : 
| | | COMMONWEALTH. 











PARTICULARS. |N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’ld. | S.A.| W.A.| Tas. | ist) 4th | 1st 

| | | Q’ter, | Q’ter, | Q’ter, 

| | 1915.| 1914.) 1914. 

| See 4 | ; 

No. of Changes .. | 3 | i ee I | 17 79) 81 
No. of Persons Affected ae 375 ilo SulesO7Onne re 14 | 9,61'7|* 15065 BH 
Total Amnt of Increase pr week £ 250 | 85 511 | (al eee 853 3,711 395 
| 10s. AG (As. 9d. ‘As. iid. ae 4d. 





Aver. Increase per Head per earl 3a: "Wd. 10s.9d.)4s.11d., 





* Total Baber a ean affec fea =e arneee in ie Aaringe Ree poe 1914. 
live changes during this quarter were decreases. 

The above figures shew a considerable diminution in the number 
of changes recorded. The number of workpeople affected by the 17 
changes was 3617, while the total increase in wages per week was £853, 
an average increase of 4s. 9d. per week per person affected. Of the 
17 increases included in the table, 7 occurred in New South Wales, 3 
in Victoria, 6 in Queensland, and 1 in Western Australia. No de- 
creases in rates of wages were reported during the quarter. In a num- 
ber of industries and occupations, however, the hours of labour were 
reduced, the hourly rates of wages remaining unchanged, with the re- 
sult that there was a decrease in weekly earmings. The most important 
change recorded during the period under review was the alteration in 
the rates of wages of employees in the meat export industry in Queens- 
land. This change was brought about by direct negotiations between 
the representatives of the men and their employers. 


3. Number and Magnitude of Changes in Rates of: Wages, ac- 
cording to Industrial Groups—January to March, 1915.—The following 
table gives particulars of changes during the first quarter of the year 1915, 
classified according to industrial groups :— 

Changes in Rates of Wages.—Number of Changes and Persons Affected, and Aggre- 


gate Amount of Increase per week, according to Industrial Groups, January 
to March, 1915. 




















oo] | Ge Ps 
«$ o25 22% ae lade lege 
; Om SCSOH|/ESO OOO Sate 
Industrial Group. 68 '623!155F Industrial Group. ieee oi Dal oie: 
Za 2ee Ess Zs iweSlesy 
& 
I. Wood, Furniture, | | XIII. Domestic, Hotels, £ 
Timber, etc. ee 3 286 94 etc. Ll 40 | 12 
Ill. Food, Drink, LV. Miscellaneous ave 2 44 15 
Tobacco, etc. .. | 4 2,055 | 3507 , | 
IV. Clothing, Ge ats, | 
Boots, L 8 2} f Ist Quarter, 1915 1 es 3,617) 853 
VI. Other Manutacturiae 4 664 124 | ToTaL, 4th Quarter, 1914 79* 115,068 | a 
VII. Building .. I 120 44 List Quarter, 1914 81* |24.953| 5,393 
VIII. Mines, Quarries, etc. 1 100 | 55 || | | 


| 








* In these results an Award or Industrial Agreement under the Commonwealth Arbitration and 
Conciliation Act has been counted as one change only, although such Award or Agreement may be 
operative in more than one Stxte. 

+ These figures represent the net increase during the 4th Quarter, 1914. 


The groups in which the largest number of changes occurred were 
Group IIT. (Food, Drink, etc.), and Group VI. (Other Manufacturing). 
In the first-named group the number of persons who received increased 
rates of wages was 2055, the total amount of increase per week being 
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£507. Included in this group are employees in the meat export in- 
dustry in Queensland, bakers and bread carters in the South Coast 
district of New South Wales, grocers’ assistants in Sydney and suburbs, 
and tobacco workers in Queensland. 

Zhe workpeople who benefited hy the four increases in Class VI. 
(Other Manufacturing), were monumental masons and cement workers 
in New South Wales, opticians in Victoria, and saddlers in Queens- 
Jand. Three changes in wages affected employees engaged in Group I. 
(Wood, Furniture, etc.). The occupations of these workers were tim- 
ber stackers and sorters in Victoria, and coopers and furniture makers 
in Queensland. The change affecting the timber stackers and sorters 
in Melbourne was brought about by agreement resulting from direct 
negotiations between the representatives of the firms and the union. 
The agreement was not registered under the Commonwealth Act, and 
no provision exists under the Victorian State Act for the registration 
and filing of industrial agreements. One change is recorded in Group 
VIII. (Mines, Quarries, etc.). The persons affected by this increase 
were quarrymen and gutterers in the County of Cumberland, in New 
South Wales. The changes in the other groups were small, and affected 
workpeople employed in the following occupations:—Laundry carters 
and engine drivers and firemen at steel works in New South Wales; 
machine pressers (tailors) in Victoria; plasterers in Queensland; and 
undertakers’ assistants and grave diggers in Western Australia. 


4. Particulars of Individual Changes during January to March, 
1915,— In the following tabular statement particulars are given of each 
change that occurred during the quarter under review, shewing the 
locality and industry, the date on which the change came into opera- 
tion, the approximate number of persons affected, the method by which 
each change was brought about, and the general effect of the change 
in regard to wages, ete. 





Particulars of Changes in Rates of Wages during the First Quarter, 1915. 

















Approximate No. 
7 pee of Workpeople ere eins iis 
raocalityg | whion | _Afected. | Method bs which | partiontars of 
Occupations Affected. Panes about. cath SL 
Effect | Males. Females | 
New South Wales. 
South Coast District. : 
Bread Baking. 17th Mar. 95 | re Award of Industrial | Bakers received in- 
Bakers, Bread Board. creases of from 5s. 
to 10s. 6d. per week 


Carters. 
Bread carters’ of 

7s. 6d. per week. 
Metropolitan Area. 
Grocers’ Assist- | 3lst Mar. 200 a Do. Wages of assistants 
ants 21 years of reaching 21 years of 
age increased from 











age. 
d4s. to 48s. per 
week. 

State, excluding 
County of Yan- | 
cowtnnia. | 
Monumental Trade. |17th Feb. 200 = Sc Do. Increases ranging 

Masons, Fixers, from 14d. to 3d. 

Letter Cutters, per hour. Hours of 

Carvers, Assist- labour per week re- 

ants. duced from 48 to 44 
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Particulars of Changes in Rates of Wages during the First Quarter, 1915. 
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— 


_ Locality, 
Industry and 


Occupations Affected. 





Portland & Excelsior. 
Cement Workers & 


Lime Workers. 
Various Occupa- 
tions. 


State. 

Quarrying. Quarry- 
men, Gutterers 
(hand), Gutter- 
ers (machine). 

Newcastle. 

Tron and Steel 
Manufacture. En- 
ginedrivers and 
Firemen. 


County of Cumberland. 


Laundry Carters. 


Victoria. 


Timber Wharves, Melb. 


Timber Industry. 
Timber Stackers, 
and Sorters. 


Cities. Towns and 
Boroughs. 
Opticians. 
Melbourne. 
Tailoring. Machine 


Pressers. 


Queensland. 
State. 
Coopering. Coopers. 


Central Division. 
Furniture Makers. 


State. 
Tobacco Workers. 


Central, Southern and 


Northern Districts 


Meat Exporting. 
Slaughtermen, 
Slaughter House 
Kmployees, Pre- 
serving Works 
Employees, Fer- 
tilizer Hands. 

Central Division. 

Saddlers. 


South 
Building Trade. 
Plasterers. 


Western Australia. 
Undertakers’ Grooms, 
Gravediggers. 


————— —__—__—__ 


Approximate No. 








Vastern Division 
































Date Sait RT PE 
from NS ie Method by which | partiontars 
which ; ffected. Change brought articulars of 
Change | about. Change. 
took Males. Females | 
E ffect. | 
| | a, 
| | 
| 
10th Mar. 410 | Increases made after | Increases ranging 
| direct negotiations. | from 1s. 6d. to 4s. 
Rates subsequently 6d. per week. 
embodied in State 
Award. | 

3rd Mar. | 400 Award of Industrial | First Award. In- 
| Board. creases ranging 
| from ?d. to 23d. 

per hour. 
| 

17th Mar. 30 Do. Increase of 6s. per 
| | week, 
| | | 

17th Mar. 40 | Do. Conditions of employ- 

ment altered. Esti- 
| mated to benefit 
employees to ex- 
| tent of 6s. per week. 
| | 

27th Feb. | 120 Direct negotiations | Increase of 4d. per 
| between represent- hour. 
| | atives of Timber 

| Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation and of 
| | Timber Stackers’ 
and Sorters’ Union. 

15th Jan. | 30 | oe Determination of | First determination. 
| Wages Board. Increases ranging 
from 2s. to 15s. per 
week. 

LOth Mar, | 8 ee Direct negotiations | Increase of 5s. per 
between the repre- week. 
sentatives of firms 

and Union. | 
| 
Ist Jan. 120 ae Award of Wages Increase from 66s. for 
Board. 48 hours, to 67s. 6d. 
for 45 hours. 

10th Feb. 46 is Award of Industrial | First Award.  Esti- 

Court varying | mated increase of 
Award of Wages | 5s. 6d. per week on 
| Board. existing rates. 

6th Feb. 30 30 | Award of Wages | Male workers,increase 

| Board. of from 1s. to 9s. 
per week. Females 
| from 1s. 6d. to 4s.6d. 
| | per week, 

Ist Jan. | 1,700 ewe | Direct negotiations | Increases of from Is. 
| | bet ween represent- 6d. tol2s. per week. 
| | atives of employ- | The majority of the 
ers and employees. employees received 
| an increase of 5s. 
| per week. 
| | 

4th Jan. | 24 or | Award of Wages | First Award. Increase 

Board. of approximately 
3s. per week on ex- 
isting rates. 

LOth Feb. | 120 ie Do. Increase of 7s. 4d. per 

| week on previous 
rates. 

16th Mar. 14 Award of State In- | Increase of 10s. per 

| dustrial Court. | week. 
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SECTION VIII.—CURRENT RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS 
OF LABOUR. 


1. General.—The information given in the following paragraphs 
relates to the current rates of weekly wages and hours of labour at 
the 3lst March, 1915,* in the six capital towns (with the exception 
of those comprised in Groups VIIT. (Mining), XI. (Shipping), and XIT. 
(Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.), which obviously relate mainly to trades 
and occupations carrie Bh on outside the metropolitan area), and is based 
principally on data taken from awards and determinations of industrial 
tribunals and from industrial agreements. In a few cases, however, 
where no minimum rates are in force under the various Arbitration or 
Wages Boards Acts, the ruling trade-union or “ predominant” rates have 
been included. Revised particulars of rates of wages and hours of 
labour will be published in detail for various industries and occupations 
in a Report to be issued at an early date. Comparisons between the 
results given in the following tables must be made subject to certain 
qualifications, regarding absence of uniformity in the data for the 
several States, stated on page 45 of Labour Report No. 5. 


2. Weighted Average Rates of Wages Payable to Journeymen or 
Adult Male Workers in each State, 3lst March, 1915.—The following 
table shews the weighted average weekly rate of wage payable to journey- 
men or male aaalth workers te: a full week’s ee in each State and 
the Commonwealth. Taking the average for the whole Commonwealth 
as the base ( = 1000), index-numbers for each State are also shewn. 
The number of occupations upon which these results are based amounts 
in the aggregate to no fewer than 3948. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates of Wages payable to Journeymen or 
Adult Male Workers for a Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-Numbers in 
each State end Commonwealth, 3lst March, 1915. 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vice. | Q’land. S.A. W.A. | Tas. | C’wlth. 











Number of Oc- 
ecuvations in- 











cluded , 874 909 627 567 489 482 | 3,948 
Weighted wor 

age Weekly Soe Cres ee: Sie: eco ke Sue Cle SoG eee See CL 
Rates of Wages | 56 3) 54 8 53) 40 o4 es G3 ele os Ona oomey 
Inde x-Numbers 1,012 983 959 976 1,138 | 949 | 1,000* 


| | | | 





* Weighted Average. 


* For similar particulars to the 30th April, 1914, see Labour Report No. 5 (pages 44 to 50), and 
(with respe ct to weekly wages only) to the 31st December, 1914, see Labour Bulletin No. 8 (pages 
956 to 258). 
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The results shew that nominal rates of wages are highest in Wes- 
tern Australia, followed in the order named by New South Wales, 
Victoria, Soutli Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania. 


3. Weighted Average Rates of Wages Payable to Journeymen or 
Adult Male Workers in each Industrial Group, 3lst March, 1915.— 
The following table gives similar particulars in regard to the several 
industrial groups and to the weighted average for all groups combined. 
In computing the index- numbers the weight« ed average is taken as hase 


(== 1.00); 


Weighted Averags Weekly Rates of Wages payable to Journeymen or Adult Male 
Workers for a full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-Numbers in each Industrial 
Group, 3lst March, 1915. 


Weighted 
No. of Rates | Aver. Weekly 
Industrial Groups. Included. Wage (for Full Index-Numbers, 


Week’s Work). 








‘ | ge ol 





I. Wood, Furniture, ete. .. 270 59 7 1,071 

Il. Engineering, Metal Works, | 
ete. .. ae Rie 636 57 8 1,037 
III. Food, Drink, etc. 7 576 19) fl 1,000 
IV. Clothing, Boots, etc. .. 124 3 2 955 
V. Books, Printing, ete. .. 205 64 5 1,158 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. 875 56 | 1,009 
Vite Building =: ae a 190 65 6 Las 
VIiITE Mining —=. a 7 161 65 8) 1,182 
IX. Rail & Tram Services, ete. 224 59 7 1,072 
X. Other Land Transport 70 52 «9 948 
X{. Shipping, etc. .. Se 198 49 10 896 
XII. Agricultural, Pastoral, etc. 72 49 4 S87 
XILL. Domestic, Hotels, ete.* 114 48 6 872 
XIV. Miscellaneous ai ve 233 53 10 968 

All Groups ith a 3,948 55 7 1 000+ 


* The ie of Bi wet and Lodging (estim: eu at 15s. per week) for Pach of oe sapit: il towns, 
except Melbourne (where the value has been determined as estimated at 14s. per week), is included, 
where supplied, in order that the results may be comparable with the rates paid in other industries. 
+ Weighted average. 


The above figures shew that the highest average wage is that 
paid in Group VIII. (Mining), 65s. 9d. per week, or 18 per cent. 
above the weighted average for all groups. The rates of wages range 
from 65s. 9d. per week down to 48s. 6d. per week, the lowest being 
in Group XIII. (Hotels, etc.), which is 13 per cent. below the average 
for all groups. | 


4. Weighted Average Rates of Wages Payable to Adult Female 
Workers in each State, 3lst March, 1915.—The following table shews 
the weighted average weekly rate of wage payable to journeywomen or 
female adult workers for a full week’s work in each State and the 
Commonwealth. Taking the average for the whole Commonwealth as 
the base (= 1000), index-numbers for each State are also shewn. 
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Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates of Wages payable to Adult Female 
Workers for a Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-Numbers in each State 
and Commonwealth, 3lst March, 1915. 


| ‘ae 
Particulars. | N.S.W./| Vice. Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. C’wlth. 


——— $e, 














Number of Occu-, 


pations included 85 | 87 37 47 24 28 308 
Weighted Aver- | 

age Weekly Sieh Ge = ana Sia: Sia: SC See 8.7: 
Ratesof Wages | 26 10; 2611/| 27 2; 24 0; 37 5! 26 3/1 27 1 


Index-Numbers 99] 993 = 1,003 887 1382 968 1,000* 
* Weighted Average. 


It will be seen that nominal rates of wages for female workers 
are highest in Western Australia, followed in the order named by 
Queensland, Victoria, New South Wales, Tasmania, and South Aus- 
tralia. 


5. Weighted Average Rates of Wages Payable to Adult Female 
Workers in Industrial Groups, 3lst March, 1915.—The following 
table gives separate particulars regarding the nominal rates of wages 
of adult females in the chief industrial groups in which they are 
employed, and also shews the weighted average for all groups com- 
bined. Index-numbers based on the average nominal wage for 
the Commonwealth (= 1000) are also given :— 


Weighted Average Weekly Rates of Wages payable to Adult Female Workers for a 
Full Week’s Work, and Wage Index-Numbers in Industrial Groups, 31st 
March, 1915. 


Weighted 
No. of Rates | Aver. Weekly 
Industrial Groups. Included. Wage (for Full Index-Numbers. 


| Week’s Work). 











| S. d. 
III. Food, Drink, etc... ae 35 23 6 866 
IV. Clothing, Boots, ete. a 114 24 1] 921 
tel Vo va Other Mani. 
facturing .. a 84 | 27 1,001 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. 57 30 os 1A a By 
XIV. Shop Assistants, Clerks,etc 18 | 29 10 1,103 
All Groups ane | 308 27 | 1,0007 


* The value of Board and Lodging (estimated at 15s. per week) for Sydney, Brisbane; 
Adelaide, Perth, and Hobart, and (estimated at 14s. per week) for Melbourne. is included, where 
supplied, in order that the results may be comparable with the rates paid in other industries. 
+ Weighted average. 
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The results set out above shew that omitting Group XIII. (Hotels, 
Restaurant, and Domestic Workers), the highest average wage is that 
paid in Group XIV. (Shop Assistants, Clerks, etc.), 29s. 10d. This is 
followed in the order named by Groups I., idee V=, ana VL. (Other 
Manufacturing), 27s. 1d., Group IV. (Clothing, Boots, etc.), 24s. 11d., 
and Group III. (Food, Drink, etc.), 23s. 6d. It should be observed 
that the wage specified for the highest Group (Domestic, Hotels, etc.), 
includes noe only the wages paid in money, but also the money equiva- 
lent of board and lodging where such is provided. 


6. Relative Hours of Labour and Hourly Rates of Wages, 1915. 
—The rates of wages referred to in the preceding paragraphs of this 
Section relate to the minimum rates payable for a full week’s work. 
It should be observed, however, that the number of hours which con- 
stitute a full week’s work differs in many instances, not only as between 
various trades and occupations in each individual State, but also as 
between the same trades and occupations in the several States. In 
order to secure what may be for some purposes a more adequate stan- 
dard of comparison, it is therefore desirable to reduce the data to a 
common basis, viz., the rate of wage per hour. Particulars are given 
in the following table, classified according to States as well as indus- 
trial groups. 


(i) Males.—The table on page 72 shews (a) the average weekly 
wage, (b) the average number of working hours per week for a full 
week’s work, and (c) the average hourly wage for each State and 
dustrial group except Groups XI. (Shipping, etc.), and XII. (Agri- 
cultural, Pastoral, etc.). Owing to the fact that many of the occup- 
tions included in these two groups are of a casual or seasonal nature, 
and that the hours of labour in these occupations are not re- 
gulated either by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or 
otherwise, the necessary data for the computation of the average num- 
ber of working hours are not available. 


The general effect of reducing the rates of wages to a common 
basis (7.e., per hour) is to decrease the amount of the difference between 
the several States. In Western Australia, however, the fact that the 
average hours per week is less than in any other State causes a corre- 
sponding increase in the hourly rate of wage as compared with the 
other States. On page 68 index-numbers are given shewing the relative 
average weekly rates of wages for each State ; “the corresponding index- 
numbers for the hourly rates are as follows:—New South Wales, 1001 ; 
Victoria, 981; Queensland, 968; South Australia, 983; Western Aus- 
tralia, 1163; and Tasmania, 813. 


~I 
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Weighted Average Nominal Weekly and Hourly Rates of Wages, Payable to Journey-~ 
men or Adult Male Workers, and Weekly Hours of Labour, 3lst March, 1915. 


va = = = | ~~ + a = a 

Industrial Groups. Particulars. A= = = bo 1s 5 bo. & 

5, = o aS & S tine 

Se © ay = an = oD KE 
= ; an 

Weekly Wage 60/8 | 57/11' 57/3 | 55/8 | 66/1 | 54/10' 59/7 

I. Wood, Furniture etc. Working Hours | 48.02 | 48.07 46.32 48.00 48.00 48.00 47.77 
Hourly Wage | 1/34 1/24 | 1/22 | 1/2 1/44 | 1/12 | 1/3 

es ; Weekly Wage 58/10) 56/9 | 53/4 | 55/10, 66/11) 55/9 | 57/8 

IT. See aee Metal Working Hours | 48.00 | 48.00 | 45.65 | 48.00 | 48.00 | 48.00 47.76 
Serotec: Hourly Wage | 1/22 | 1/24 | 1/2 | 1/2 | 1/4%| 1/2 | 1/23 

Weekly Wage 56/10) 55/6 | 53/10; 54/6 | 58/7 | 50/11, 55/7 

III, Food, Drink, etc. Working Hours | 48.62 | 48.87 49.87 | 49.40 | 49.59 | 49.39 | 49.07 
Hourly Wage 1/2 | 1/12! 1/1 | 1/12 | 1/22 | 1/03 | 1/13 


Weekly Wage | 55/3 | 51/3 | 52/3 | 51/2 | 62/8 | 49/6 | 53/2 


IV. Clothing, Boots, ete. Working Hours | 47.80 | 48.00 48.00 | 48.00 | 48.00 | 46.86 47.90 


a NN NA fa (rae aa Se 


Hourly Wage 1/2 1/02 | 1/1 | 1/0? | 1/32 | 1/0# | 1/13 

Weekly Wage 66/2 | 64/9 | 59/4 | 60/3 | 68/5 | 61/9 | 64/5 

V. Books, Printing, etc. Working Hours | 46.69! 45.76 45.60 | 47.56 | 45.73 | 46.52 | 46.26. 
Hourly Wage | US 5 1/34 1/3} 1/6 | 1/4 1/43 

Weekly Wage 57/3 | 55/4 | 53/11) 54/2 | 62/3 | 55/2 | 56/1 

VI. Other Manufacturing Working Hours | 48.07 | 48.18 | 47.57 | 48.21 | 48.10 | 48.24 47,56 
Hourly Wage 1/24 1/12 1/14 1/13 1/34 1/13 1/2} 

Weekly Wage 68/3 | 64/5 61/11} 62/9 | 68/6 | 59/6 | 65/6 

VII. Building Working Hours , 47.18 | 45.33) 44.00 | 47.11 | 47.90 | 46.37 | 46.27 
Hourly Wage | 1/54 | 1/5 1/5 1/4 1/54 | 1/34 | 1/4 

| Weekly Wage | 64/3 | 57/5 | 66/7 | 64/3 | 80/9 | 5778 | 65/9 

VIII. Mining* Working Hours | 47.76 | 47.67 | 46.83 | 47.71 | 47.54 | 48.00 | 47.57 
| Hourly Wage 1/4] 1/23 1/5 1/44 | 1/83 | 1/23 | 1/44 

Weekly Wage 61/9 | 58/9 55/2 | 59/0 | 63/1 | 53/10) 59/7 

IX. Rail & Tram Services Working Hours | 49.07 | 48.77 49.32 | 48.50 | 48.41 | 49.10 | 48.91 
Hourly Wage 1/3 1/23 1/14 | 1/23 | 1/3% | 1/14 | 1/23 

Weekly Wage 52/5 | 53/5 | 51/8 | 50/9 | 62/9 | 45/1 | 52/9 


Working Hours | 55.18 53.63 56.50 | 50.73 | 48.00 | 52.78 54.03 


X. Other Land Transport | 
Hourly Wage 0/114; 1/0 O/11 1/0 1/3% | 0/103) 0/112 


Weekly Wage | 50/4 | 49/2 | 48/8 | 52/0 | 48/3 | 49/5 | 49/10 
Working Hours ee 
Hourly Wage 


XI. Shipping, etc.T 


——S OO" 


i ye P ae Weekly Wage 19/11) 48/6 | 47/9 | 48/2 , 52/10) 52/5 | 49/4 

9G 1E pee cultural: Pastoral | Working Hours a ae 
Cae | Hourly Wage | 

f Weekly Wage 49/11! 46/9 | 47/7 | 49/8 | 49/10] 42/6 | 48/6 

XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc.§ | Working Hours | 57.52 | 57.05 59.30) 55.70 | 55.60 | 58.00 | 57.34 

| Hourly Wage 0/103; 0/92 | 0/9% | 0/102#| 0/10% 078? | 0/10} 

f Weekly Wage 53/8 | 54/6 | 51/9 | 54/9 | 58/0 | 49/5 | 53/10 

XIV. Miscellaneous < | Working Hours | 49.95) 48.84 49.44 | 48.24 47.03 48.50 49.15 

| | Hourly Wage al 1/1$ | 1/04 | 1/14 ; 1/24 ! 1/03 | 1/13 

(| Weekly Wage ** 56/3 | 54/8 | 53/4 | 54/3 | 63/1 | 52/9 | 55/7 

AllGroups .. ae WorkingHourstf 49.27 | 48.55 |! 48.70 | 48.49 | 48.11 | 48.59 | 48.80 

Hourly Wagett | 1/2} 1/2 | 1/13 | 1/2 | 1/44 | 1/1 1/24 


Particulars relate to the Average Weighted weekly wage, working hours and hourly wage, 
respectively. * Average wages and hours prevailing at the principal mining centres in each State. 
+ Average wages quoted include value of victualling and accommodation, where provided, at 


45s. per month, but does not include value of commission on Bar Sales to Stewards. t Average 
wages include value of Board and Lodging (estimated at 15s. per week) where provided. § Average 
wages include value of Board and/or Lodging where supplied. In Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, 


Perth, and Hobart the value of Board and Lodging has been valued by Awards and Determin- 
ations at 15s. per week. In Melbourne it has been determined by a Wages Board at 14s. per 
week. ** All industrial groups. +t Omitting groups XI. and XII, 
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(ii.) Females.—In the following table similar information is given 
for adult female workers :— 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly and Hourly Rates of Wages payable to Adult 
Female Workers and Weekly Hours of Labour, 3lst March, 1915. 





: | ie 
> = } © o > tS ; 
— oy } = rs ae a | a a 
: ; 2 = a a= = s | So'A 
Industrial Groups. Particulars.* 5 5 2 <_ ~ s wot 
2) 4 nN oD D> o) Fah J rac 
> = ites ao} a egy cate 
WN o rafal > ae rs > 44 
os | “ a 
co | oid 2) 
Weekly Wage | 23/7 | 24/7 | 19/3 | 21/0 | 21/3 | 20/0 | 23/6 


If. Food, Drink, ete. Working Hours | 48.00 | 48.00 48.00 , 48.00 | 48.00 | 48.00 48.00 


| 
Hourly Wage —-0/6_—-|:0/64 | 0/4% | 0/5t | 0/5t | 0/5 | 0/53 
Weekly Wage | 25/4 24/8 | 23/6 | 21/9 | 35/10] 23/6 | 24/11 
Working Hours | 47.86 48.00 | 48.00 48.00 | 48.00 | 48.00 | 47.96 
Hourly Wage § 0/6} 0/6}  0/5% | 0/54 | 0/9 | 0/6 | 0/6} 
| 


IV. Clothing, Boots, etc. 





cama — 


r eV. aren. (| Weekly Wage 27/6 | 27/6 | 21/10 27/0, .. | 27/6 | 27/1 

peer rs rac 1 Working Hours | 47.43 | 47.90 | 47.43 48.00| :: | 48.00 | 47.69 
: Hourly Wage 0/7 | 0/7 0/54 0/6} .. | 0/62 | 0/62 

. Weekly Waget 28/3 | 28/4 | 32/10 27/11' 39/7 | 32/8 | 30/3 

XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. Working Hours | 52.08 | 50.77 55.17 52.44 51.80 | 58.00 | 52.40 
Hourly Wage | 0/6} | 0/63 | 0/7} | 0/6 | 0/94 | 0/6% | 0/7 

rae Neer eee | Weekly Wage 28/9 | 32/6 | 30/0 | 25/0; .. | .. | 29/7 

ee 1 Working Hours 50.70 | 48.50 48.00 50.00)... .. 49.48 
reich ss Hourly Wage 0/6% | 0/8 0/74 | 0/6 -- | 0/72 


Weekly Wage 26/10) 26/11) 27/2 | 24/0 37/5 | 26/3 27/1 
All Groups a Working Hours | 49.34 | 48.46 49.84 49.35 | 49.86 | 50.76 | 49.10 

Hourly Wage 0/64 | 0/63 | 0/64 | 0/5? | 0/9 | 0/6} | 0/64 
| t | 





* The particulars relate to the Average Weighted weekly wage, working hours and hourly wage, 
respectively. + The value of Bourd and Lodging (estimated at 15s. per week) for Sydney, 
sgrisbane, Adelaide, Perth, and Hobart, and (estimated at 14s. per week) for Melbourne, is included 
where provided, in order that the results may be comparable with the rates paid in other industries. 


SECTION I[X.—OPERATIONS UNDER ARBITRATION AND 
WAGES BOARDS ACTS. 





1. General,—In Labour Bulletin No. 8 (page 266) particulars 
were furnished of operations under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act and State Arbitration Court and Wages Boards Acts, 
for each quarter of the year 1914, shewing that in the last quarter, 
owing mainly to the suspension of proceedings on account of the war, 
there was a considerable falling-off in the number of awards and de- 
terminations made and industrial agreements filed.* In the following 
statement particulars are given of the number of awards and determina- 
tions made and agreements filed in each State and under the Com- 
monwealth Act during each of the four quarters of the year 1914, and 
the first quarter of the year 1915 :— 








* A brief account of the effect of the war on operations of industrial tribunals is given 
on pages 62 to 64 hereinbefore. It is intended to publish a more detailed statement at an 
early date. 
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Awards and Determinations Made and Industrial Agreements Filed in each 
Quarter of 1914-15. 























1914, 1915. 
[st Quarter. 2nd Quarter. 3rd. Quarter. 4th Quarter. Ist Quarter. 
State, etc. | | 
| Awards Awards, Awards| Awards Awards 
or Agree-| or | Agree- or Agree- or Agree-| or Agree- 
| Deter- | ments | Deter- | ments | Deter- | ments | Deter- | ments | Deter- , ments 
min- riled. min- | Filed. | min- Filed. | min- Filed. | min- , Filed. 
| ations | ations | ations , ations | ations | 
made. made. made. | | made. | made. | 
—- _ ——— — | -—- ——— — — =) - - — = _ = _ —_—_— _ SF 
N. South Wales | Ld 8 | 32 28 38 32 12 4 28 | 9 
Victoria ell 15 | 14 | A LS | 16 3 : 3 aye 
Queensland oe Oar) ae jak =3 By | 16 | LO 5 | a je I 
South Australia ey 3 | 1 | | ee we -- | 6 | 2 
West’n Australia’ 2 10 | 2 5 Soar 3 | 2 | 3 Ll | cs 
Tasmania -y| = ste 2 Ae 4 se me ae I : 
C’wealth Act ..j  .. 5 | 4 LO 2 | Soe spe Paik, 
TOTAL : 7 42 26 | 66 46 78 61 | 22 | 34 | 35 | 17 











* Of this number, 18 agreements were made between the Federated Enginedrivers’ and 
Firemen’s Association and various employers. 


There is a fundamental difference between the various systems as 
regards the period for which awards and determinations remain in force. 
Thus in New South Wales, as well as under the Commonwealth Act, 
awards are made for definite periods, and at the end of the periods 
specified they lapse unless revised or renewed. In Western Australia 
awards are made by the Industrial Court, for definite periods, but 
subject to the provisions of Sec. 83 of the ‘“‘ Industrial Arbitration Act 
1912.” Subsection | of this section provides that ‘“‘ notwithstanding 
the expiry of the term of an industrial award heretofore or hereafter 
made it shall, subject to any award of the court, continue in force 
in respect of all persons and bodies bound thereby, except those who 
retire therefrom.’’ Subsection 2 of the same section of the Act further 
provides that “At any time after the expiry of the terms of an in- 
dustrial award any person or body bound thereby may retire therefrom 
by filing in the office of the Clerk of the Court a notice in the prescribed 
form signifying his or its intention to retire at the expiration of thirty 
days from the date of such filing, and such person or body shall there- 
after cease to be bound thereby. Provided that no union which is 
bound by reason of being represented on any industrial association shall 
retire without the consent of such association.’’ In the other 
States, however, determinations and awards are made for in- 
definite periods, and remain in force until reviewed. The result is that 
in New South Wales, owing to the suspension of operations under the 
Act (to which reference is made in Section VIT.. page 62) there were 
at the end of the year 1914 now fewer than 59 industries for which 
boards were in existence, but for which no Award was in force. 
In Western Australia out of 14 awards which expired during the year 
1914, only one had been reviewed. The awards remain in operation 
until parties retire therefrom, under Sec. 83 (2) of the Act. 

The relaxation of the original pronouncement of Mr. Justice 
Heydon of the 30th November, 1914, regarding the operations of Boards 
in war time (see page 62 hereinbefore) is reflected in the additional 
number of awards made during the quarter ended the 3lst March last. 
Of the 28 awards which came into force in that State during that 
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quarter, 21 were of an interim nature, continuing for short periods 
of from 12 days to six months the rates of wages and conditions of 
labour provided in prior awards. It was expressly laid down, how- 
ever, that even when old Awards had been continued, applications 
need not wait until the extended period had run out.* The remaining 
seven Awards in New South Wales provided for increases in wages, and 
these are the only instances during the quarter under review in which 
minimum wages were increased under State and Commonwealth Acts 
in force. During the quarter the following industries or occupations 
came under awards or determinations for the first time, viz., in Vic- 
toria, photographic employees and opticians ; in Queensland, bridge car- 
penters; and in Western Australia, undertakers’ assistants; while in 
the Northern Territory certain employees engaged on the construction 
of freezing works came under an award of the Commonwealth Court. 
The remaining determination in Victoria was made for the 
purpose of bringing the State determination for the tanning industry 
‘nto line with the Commonwealth award, which had been made on the 
18th May, 1914. 

It is understood that the provisions of Awards which have expired, 
but have not been renewed in New South Wales, are being observed. 

The number of industrial boards in existence in New South Wales 
on the 31st March, 1915, was 217, while the total number of 
awards of Boards and of the Court in force on that date was 240. 
In Victoria there were on the same date 136 Wages Boards in exist- 
ence, affecting about 150,000 employees. Of these, 131 Boards had 
made 135 determinations which were in force. All the Boards author- 
ised, with the exception of four, had met for the purpose of fixing 
wages, hours, etc., but five Boards had not made any determina- 
tion. The number of Wages Boards authorised in Queens- 
land up to the 31st March, 1915, was 103, of which the authorisa- 
tion was subsequently rescinded in one instance, the employees affected 
numbering about 90,000. In 99 cases determinations were in force, 
including an award by the Industrial Court, under sec. 7 of the In- 
dustrial Peace Act 1912 for an industry not under a Board. 
In Scuth Australia there were, at the end of March, 1915, 56 
trades under Boards, covering about 25,000 employees. Fifty-five de- 
terminations were in force, including six made by the Industrial Court, 
in lieu of Wages Boards, on the Minister for Industry reporting the 
inability to appoint Boards as authorised, or the failure of the con- 
stituted Boards to discharge the duties required under their appoint- 
ment. One award was made by the Court on an application from the 
employees in the paint manufacturing industry, and another for the 
engineers at Port Pirie engaged at the works of the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Limited was made after a compulsory conference had been 
held by the President. In Western Australia awards have been made 
under “ The Industrial Arbitration Act 1912” for 47 Industrial Unions, 
but only 14 were current on the 3lst March, 1915, the 33 awards 
which expired between the 4th December, 1912, and the 3lst December, 
1914, and which had not been reviewed by the Court at the 3lst 
March, 1915, remained in operation in respect of all persons and bodies 
bound thereby, except those who retired therefrom. An investigation 








* See New South Wales Industrial Gazette, December, 1914, Dp. 14, and February, 1915, 
p. 496. 
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is now proceeding in respect to retirements from these and all awards 
made under the 1902 Act, which were revived under Sec. 83 of the Act 
of 1912. The result of this investigation will be included in the next 
issue of this Bulletin. The Wages Bours system was inaugurated in 
Tasmania in 1911. Up to 31st Manch, 1915, resolutions authorising the 
appointment of 29 Boards had heen carried in Parliament, and 24 
Boards had made determinations, three remained to be Panetta tod while 
the other two had not made any determination. The number of Com- 
monwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Court awards in force on the 


31st March, 1915, was 19. 


2. Boards Authorised, and Awards, Determinations and Agree- 
ments in Force, 3lst March, 1915.— The following tabular state- 
ment gives particulars of operations under the various Acts up to the 


end of March, 1915 


Boards Authorised and Constituted, Awards, Determinations and Agreements in 
Force, 3lst March, 1915. 


| 4 | | | 
Particulars. C’wlth.'N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’ld.| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. |Total 


1. Boards Authorised, Constituted, and in Force— | 














Number of Boards authorised... Fs Were 932* | 141 | 102 | 56 oe 20 aE DOO 
es - constituted ... Ai a 240* | 137 97 51 ee 26 551 
2 dissolved or _ super- | | | | 
sededt cre as ar 23 1 1 + ae we 25 
in existence... aT yee 217* | 136 96 51 -. | 26 | 526 
| 
2, Boards Constituted which have made Awards or | 
Determinations— | | 
Number of Boards which had made or! | 
varied awards or gee | | 
terminations (o aeacoc pene LOU em imc O4 47 .. | 24 | 486 
x ; which had not made | | 
any award or deter-| | | | | 
mination ... ca ie oT 5 2 4 2 | 40 
5. Number of Awards and Determinations in| | Ri 
Forcet = ee as i 55:4 19 245 | 135 958 | 55 14%]| 26 | 589 
4, Scope of State Awards and Determinationst— | | 
Number applying to the whole State... ane 15 10 6 ys oo 19 50 
ie 7 Metropolitan area) | | | | | 
only a a 66 30 54 9 1 | 16 
» ro Metropolitan and | | | 
Country towns ... ou, 40 111 13 Ar | penne 6 | 176 
7 : Country areas ta ere 124 14 46 l 5 eens GO 
| | | 
5. Number of Commonwealth Awards in Force | 
in each State ee Bee Se ey nee lO Mee 15 15 8 12 | 84tt 
6. Industrial Agreements in Force ae welt a akée 77 os 10 | 17 | 89 | ... | 371 
zat | | | | | | | 
7. Number of Commonwealth Agreements in| | | 
Force in each State Oe ae - | met 96 75 298 | 33 29 | 30 
| | | | 
8. Number of Persons working under State| | et 
Awards and Determinations (estimated) ... | oes 260,000 |150,000 90,000) 25,000, ** eel ees 
| | | 
* Excluding Special Demarcation Boards. | Boards constituted and subsequently dissolved 


or superseded. In New South Wales 23 Boards were dissolved owing to alteration in the sectional 
arrangement of industries and callings. In Victoria one Board was superseded by three Boards. In 


Queensland authorisation for one Board was subsequently rescinded. t In addition, 2 awards and 
determinations had been made, but had not come into operation on the 31st March, 1915. Of 
that number 1 was in Queensland, and 1 in Tasmania. The figures are exclusive of awards and 


determinations which had expired by effluxion of time, and had not been renewed on the 31st March, 
1915, and, with respect to Western Australia, excluding any awards made and expired under the Act 
of 1902, but which were revived by See. 83 (1) of the Act of 1912, and such other awards made under 
the Act of 1912, to which notice of retirement therefrom has not been filed in terms of Sec. 83 (2) of 
the Act of 1912. § Including.an award made by the Industrial Court under Sec. 7 of the Industrial 
Peace Act 1912, for an industry not under an Industrial Board. || Including 8 awards made by the 
Industrial Court. Including an industrial agreement, declared by the Industrial Court, under 
Section 40 of the Industrial Arbitration Act 1912, to be a common rule for the timber industry in 
the South-West Industrial Division. ** Not available. ff Including an award made for an 
industry in the Northern Territory. 
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The total number of Boards authorised up to the 31st March, 
1915, in the five States in which the Board system is in force was 560; 
the total number constituted being 551, of which 25 had been dis- 
solved or superseded. The number of Boards in existence at that date 
was accordingly 526, of which 486 had either made original awards or 
determinations or varied existing awards or determinations, and 40 
had not made any award or determination. The difference between 
the number of Boards in existence and the number which had made 
awards or determinations, is accounted for mainly by the fact that 
in New South Wales a number of Boards constituted under the Act 
of 1912 had not made awards, owing to existing awards made under the 
Act of 1908 being still in force. In tne following line (Number of 
Awards and Determinations in force) it may be seen that the total 
number in force (including awards made by the Commonwealth and 
Western Australian Arbitration Courts) was 589. This total is subject 
to adjustment pending the result of an investigation now being made, 
as to retirements, vide pages 75-76. In New South Wales, the number 
of awards in force includes 23 awards under the Act of 1908. 
This leaves 222 awards in force made by 190 Boards under the 
new Act constituted. In explanation of the fact that the number of 
awards in force in New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania exceeds 
the number of Boards which had made such awards or determinations, 
it may be mentioned that several of the Boards have made senvarate 
awards for different districts or for different branches of an industry. 


As regards the territcrial scope cf the State awards and de- 
terminations in force at the end of March, 1915, it will be seen that 
50 apply to the whole of a State, 160 to one of the metropolitan areas, 
170 to metropolitan and country towns, while the remaining 190 apply 
to country areas only. 


Of the Commonwealth awards there are four in connection with 
the shipping industry, two in connection with Waterside Workers, and 
one each affecting Postal Electricians and the Telegraph and Tele- 
phone (Construction) Linemen, which apply to each of the six States. 
There are three awards which apply to five States, three which apply 
to four States, and four to two States, and one to the Northern Terri- 


tory. 


The total number of industrial agreements in force (including 
agreements under section 24 and Part VI. of the Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act) was 371. The second last line of the 
table shews the number of Commonwealth agreements operating in each 
State. The total number of awards, determinations and agreements in 
force under the various Acts at the end of March, 1915, was 960, com- 
prising 589 awards and determinations and 371 agreements. 

In the subjoined table particulars are given for the whole Com- 
monwealth of the number of boards authorised, constituted, and in 
existence, and of the number of awards, determinations, and industrial 
agreements in force at quarterly periods from the end of the year 
1913 to the 3lst March, 1915, inclusive. 
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Particulars of Boards and of Awards, 


Force, at 31st December, 1913, 


dist March, 1915. 


ASSISTED IMMIGRANTS. 


Determinations and Industrial Agreements in 


and Approximately Quarterly Periods to 

















| Boards | Awards | 
Boards Boards | Boards which | or ‘Industrial 
Periods. Author- Con- | in Ex- |had made) Deter- | Agree- 
ised. | stituted. | istence, |Awards or/minations| ments 
| Deter- | in Forcey | in Force. 
| minations | 
| 
3lst Dec., 1913* 504 501 484 | 387]|| 575§ 401 
30th April, 1914* 525 509 492 | 422]| 575 | 415 
30th June, 1914 537 523 504 | 457|| | 584 | 429 
30th Sept., 1914* 549 539 517 474 | 599 409 
3lst Dec., 1914* 553 044 522 478 57.6 369 
31st March, 1915 560 551 526 486 5891 Bi ba 
| 





* Details have already been published as follows :—To 31st December, 1913, (Year Book, No. 7, 
pages 931-3; to 380th April, 1914, (Labour Bulletin No. 5, pp. 66-8); to 30th September, 1914 
(Labour Report No. 5, pp. 61-2) ; and to 31st December, 1914 (Labour Bulletin No. 8. pp. 266-9). 

t Including Awards made by Arbitration Courts as well as Boards and subject to the qualifica- 
tions referred to on pages 75 and 76, with respect to retirements. 

| Owing to a number of Awards made under the N.S.W. Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, being 
still in force, the Boards constituted for such industries under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
had not made any Awards. 

t See remarks and table on pages 73-4. 

§ Excluding Awards or Determinations which expired in New South Wales (under the Act of 
1908) on 31st December, 1913. 


SECTION X.—ASSISTED IMMIGRANTS. 


I. General.—In the following table particulars are given of the 
total number of immigrants, the cost of whose passage was wholly or 
partly defrayed by the State Governments, up to the end of the year 
1908, and the number arriving in each year since that date :—- 


Commonwealth.—Number of Assisted, Selected, or Nominated Immigrants. 








P ia Al | ; g 5 
Particulars. Ee cose 1909. | 1910. 1911. | 1912. 1913. | 1914. | Sieh Gee Total. 

| | | 
No. of Immigrants . .| 660,065 | 9,820 | 16,781 39,796 46,712 | 37,445 | 20,805 | 1,996 | 833,420 





During the six years 1909 to 1914, inclusive, the average number of 
assisted immigrants was 7140 per quarter, and the average number in 
1914 was 5201 per quarter. The number of assisted immigrants arriv- 
ing during the first quarter of 1915 was 1996, and during the fourth 
quarter of the preceding year 3915, hence the number arriving during 
the first quarter of 1915 was 72 per cent. below the average for the six 

ears 1909 to 1914, and 62 per cent. below the average number for 


1914. 
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2. Number of Assisted Immigrants in each State, January to 
March, 1915.—The following table shews the number of selected and 


nominated immigrants arriving in each State during the first quarter 
of the year 1915 :— 


Assisted Immigrants.—Number Arriving in each State, January to March, 1915. 























Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. W.A. | Tas. Cwlth. 

| 
Selected .. 204 411 | 107 | ore 74 |. 796 
Nominated .. 290 27 eel oO 68 291 30 1,200 
Toray 494 | 682 | 357 | 68 365 | 30 1,996 


With the exception of South Australia, where there was an increase of 
23 per cent., there was a decline in the number of immigrants arriving 
in every State, compared with the preceding quarter, New South 
Wales shewing a decrease of 60 per cent., Victoria 55 per cent., 
Queensland 56. per cent., Western Australia 27 per cent., and Tasmania 
19 per cent. 


9 Number of Assisted Immigrants, Classified in Indus- 
trial Groups, January to March, 1915.—The following table gives par- 
ticulars of assisted immigrants of each sex, classified according to in- 
dustrial groups, dependants being specified separately : —— 


Assisted Immigrants.—Classified according to Sex and Industrial Gronp, 
January to March, 1915. 











Industry. | Males. | Females. Industry, Males. | Females. 
| | 
I. Wood, Timber, Furni- IX. Rail and Tramway 
ture, etc. 6 = Transport . 1 
LW Engineering, Metals, ete. 12 | es | X. Other Land Transport | 7 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, | XI. Shipping, Wharf Lab- 
ete. oe oan 3 2 our, etc. 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, | XII. Agricultural, Pastoral, 
etc. ae ore 7 L1 Rural, etc. 269* 2, 
V. Books, pi Bind- XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. 2 504 
ing, 3 | ae | XIV. General Labour ‘and 
VI. Other Aaautactuting: | 3 5 Miscellaneous a 78 27 
VIL. Building we ser oon a | ( Adults 51 430 
VIII. Mining os srl 12 as | Dependants ; Children under 
| ( 12 years .. | 275 277 
TOTAL sc awe 738 1,258 











* Including 24 ‘‘ Dreadnought Boys” who arrived in New South Wales, 


As regards males, the number of dependants was 326, or 44 per 
cent. of the whole, and of the balance, 269, or 36 per cent., were in 
Group XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Of these agricultural im- 
migrants, 31 (including 24 “ Dreadnought Boys’), arrived in New South 
Wales, 141 in Victoria, 69 in @uecaslanae and 28 in Western Australia. 
The greater number of these immigrants were selected, only 27 having 


been nominated. 
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Of the 1258 female immigrants, 707, or 56 per cent., were depen- 
dants, and 504, or 40 per cent., were in Group XIII. (Domestic, 
Hotels, etc.), and of the latter number, 393 were selected, and 111 
nominated. The numbers of females in Group XIII. arriving in the 
various States were:—_New South Wales 175, Victoria 196, Queens- 
land 61, and Western Australia 72. 


SECTION XI.—STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUX. 


1. General. —In the following paragraphs particulars are given of 
the operations of the various State Labour Bureaux. In Labour 
Report No. 5 (pages 85-8), attention was drawn to the fact 
that the systems adopted in the several States for the registration of 
applications for work and of applications from employers are not 
uniform, and that the comparisons which can be drawn from the 
figures shewing the result of the operations of these Bureaux are sub- 
ject to certain limitations. 


2. Applications and Positions Filled, 1918, 1914, and First Quar- 
ter of 1915.—The following table shews the total number of applica- 
tions for employment and from employers, and the number of positions 
filled during the year 1913, in each quarter of 1914, and in the first 
quarter of 1915. 


State Free Employment Bureaux.—Applications for Employment and from Employers, 
and Positions Filled in the Commonwealth, during the Years 1918 and 1914, 
and the First Quarter of 1915. 








Applications for Applications from 
Employment. Kmployers. 
aaa gy | I ee 5 Posi- 
Year. pace |rectiis oS a tion 
Beeo| 2S | Pres!) 2s filled 
Meakl| of | Total. AxRaE; SS | Total. 
ShSs| Ss bo Sass © co 
~e gS] AE meshes) waaajd= 
pia = aes = 
~ | ~~ Lend ieee > . *k<C ° | yr « 
1913 are oF: Seay.) 81,356 $3,876) *32] be 26, 103)*26,424, 35,312 
1914—Ist Quarter .. | 2,326 |22,446 |24,772 /*1,017 | *7,776| *8,793 10,006 
A 2nd art .. |4,622 |22,069 |26,691 *460 #7393) *7,813) 9,161 
-. ord meee .. | 6,850 {26,955 133,805 le OTe) *7,754| *8,775| 8,360 
_ 4th re .. | 8,892 |29,447 |38,339| *779 | *6,340, *7,119) 9,838 
1915—Ist epunicets .. |9,075 |29,941 |39,016 1370| 4,445 74,815} 11,131 
| | | 


| 
\ 


* Exclusive of Victoria and South Australia for which States particulars are not available. 
} Exclusive of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia. 
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3. Applications and Positions Filled in each State.—The follow- 
ing table shews the number of applications for employment and from 
employers, and the number of positions filled in each State during the 
first quarter of 1915. It will be seen that the total number of ap- 
plications for employment was 39,016, as against 38,339 for the pre- 
ceding quarter, an increase of 1.8 per cent.; and the number of posi- 
tions filled 11,131, as against 9838, an increase of 13.1 per cent. 


State Free Employment Bureaux.—Applications for Employment and from 


Employers, and Positions Filled in different States, January to March, 1915. 








tApplications for Applications from 
Employment. Employers. 
os 5 ey 8 § t Posi- 
State. CS AG = jal Ses m tions 
B.hs 85 22s | Bs filled. 
Ree) 2S = Total.| sas 39 ~~ Total. 
swe5| o Ses So tp 
Oo 2no i Seo AS 
al a = 
: — Mod 
New South Wales ee oe an 4,468' 4,468; 295 2,864; 3,159 *2,868 
Victoria we wits -- 6,944 (12,963 '19,907 a ng : 3,110 
Queensland ae aus ahs 629 | 2,408: 3,037; -.75 | 1,578) 1,653) *1,462 
South Australia ae A 821 | 5,719: 6,540 a t t | *2,331 
Western Australia .. a 681 4,295 4,976) .. t at 1,359 
Tasmania ae ee rs es 88 88 a 3 3 1 
COMMONWEALTH{ .. |9,075 29,941 39,016 370 | 4,445) 4,815; 11,131 


* Including persons who received advances of travelling expenses from the Labour Bureau, but 
who were not directly engaged through the medium of that institution. + Exclusive of females in 
Western Australia. { Not available. § In Tasmania, Dositions which have not been previously 
Dounce to the Bureau by employers, are, in many cases, filled through the medium of the Labour 
sureau. 





NOTE.—Any deductions which can be drawn from the above figures as to the relative state of 
the labour market in the several States are subject to certain limitations, inasmuch as the scope 
and functions . the Bureaux are by no means identical. (See Remarks on pages 85 to 88 of Labour 
Report No. 4. 


During the first quarter of 1915, out of every 1000 applicants for 
positions, 285 obtained work, as against 256 for the preceding quarter. 


4. Applications and Positions Filled in Various Industrial Groups. 
—The following table furnishes particulars for the first quarter of 
the current year of the operations of the State Labour Bureaux, classi- 
fied according to industrial groups :— 
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State Free Employment Bureaux.—Applications for Employment and from Em- 
ployers, and Positions Filled in different Industrial Occupations, January to 





























March, 1915. 
“| Applications for §§ Applications from 
| Employment, Employers. 
Industrial Group ge . ae 26 Pay | I yoae 
S4Hs gs ses | 53 filled. |\" 
Hee) se Tot.’ $63 | ge Total. | 
Sms; oo Se5 | ae 
OTe me i eS 
“a |g alte | 
{ 
I. Wood, Furniture, Saw- | | 
mill, Timber Workers, | | | 
etc. .. es oe ite 491 | 664 1 79 80 131 
II. Engineering, Metal | | | | 
Works, etc.* a 954 | 1,471 | 2,425 al 79 79 328 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, | 
etc. .. a ae 18 63 | 81 .. | 44 44 38 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots,etc. 1 27 28 oe en 16; 183 
V. Books, Printing,etc. .. 49 129 | 178 ar 5 5! 17 
VI. Other Manufacturing el aera) 28 we 27 27; 16 
VII. Building - .. |1,453 | 4,923 | 6,376 28 | 634) 662 932 
VIII. Mining .. - eee eel ale lei7aleeal 20) ume 93 93, 102 
IX. Rail and Tram Services} | 1,300 5,901 | 7,201 200 771 | 971 13,222 
X. Other Land Transport = 16 | 16 i 8 | 8 8 
XI. Shipping,Wharf Labour, | 
etc. aus a ee 31 77 | 108 e| 23 | 23 | 23 
XII. Agricultural, Pastoral, | 
Rural, ete.t.. = 61 782 | 843 41 | 580 621 579 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. 14 | 1,343 | 1,357 88 858 946 744 
XIV. General Labour = and | | | 
Miscellaneous$ .. |4,327 |10,279 |14,606 12 | 1,228 1,240 3,569 
TOTAL** .. .. |9,075 '29,941 |39,016| 370 | 4,445 |4,815 | 11,131 








* Including railway and tramway workshops. ‘+ Excluding railway and tramway workshops, 
but including construction and maintenance of permanent way and works. t Including horti- 
cultural, viticultural and gardening. § Excluding railway and tramway employees and labourers 
employed on railway and tramway construction and maintenance. || Including persons in New 
South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia, who received advances of travelling expenses from 
the Labour Bureaux, but who were not directly engaged through the medium of that institution. 
4 Exclusive of Western Australia. ** Inclusive of males in Western Australia. §§ Exclusive of 
Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia. 


It may be seen that in every group there were more applicants for 
work than positions vacant. Of the five groups in which the number 
of applicants was over 1000, the over-supply of labour was most marked 
in Group II, (Engineering, etc.), with only 135 positions filled for every 
1000 applications for work, followed by Group VII. (Building) with 
154, Group XIV. (Miscellaneous) with 244, Group IX. (Rail and Tram 
Service) with 447, and Group XIII. (Domestic, etc.), with 548 positions 
filled for every 1000 applications. 


5. Applications and Positions Filled, Males and Females.—Of the 
total number of registrations for employment, 37,747 were from males 
and 1269 from females. Of these female applicants, 1191 were re- 

- ported from New South Wales, and 78 from Queensland. No particulars 
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regarding female applicants in Western Australia are available, Of 
the 1191 female applicants in New South Wales, 1104 were in Group 
XIII... (Domestic, etc.). 


Regarding positions filled, 10,431 males, or 27.6 per cent., and 
700 females, or 55.2 per cent., obtained work. Of 700 positions ob- 
tained by females, 617 were in Group XIII, (Domestic, etc.). No par- 
ticulars regarding positions filled by female applicants in Western Aus- 
tralia are available. 


The following table gives particulars, for male and female workers 
separately, of the number of applications for employment, and from 
employers, and the number of positions filled :— 


State Free Employment Bureaux.—Applications and Positions Filled, Males and 
Females, January to March, 1915. 























Applications for + Applications from 
Employment. | Employers. | 
2s ‘ne > a 
oa © | oS Posi- 
Particulars. oe mal Be osc.) oe | tions 
Psaeo| $35 Bwae|) $s | filled. 
Hames) Sf | Total. A8Sa4, ge | Total, | 
Soo.54 5] © to (SHes! ooo | 
Ofte! as Oone] Ms | 
= : | As | & | 
3 | «) 
| | | 
Males... a ie oo | OL07D.128,672 ols 4e 357 | 3,638 | 3,995 |10,431 
Females* _ - ete ae: 1,269 | 1,269 | 13 807 820 700 
Torat* .. - -- 9,075 |29,941|39,016, 370 4,445) 4,815 |11,131 


* Exclusive of females in Western Australia, for which State no particulars are available. 
t Exclusive of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia. 


SECTION XII.—INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


1. Scope of Investigation.—It has been found impracticable at 
the present stage to extend the scope of these investigations to all in- 
dustrial accidents sustained by workmen in the course of their employ- 
ment, and the particulars given in this section relate only to such 
accidents as are reported to various State authorities under the pro- 
visions of Acts relating to factories, mines, boilers, scaffolding and lifts. 
Since statutory provisions do not exist in all the States for the re- 
porting of accidents of the nature indicated, and even in those States 
in which such provisions exist they do not in all cases extend to the 
whole State, the following tabular statement has been compiled in order 


to shew the localities to which these provisions apply in the several 
States :— 
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STATE. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


Industrial Accidents.—Localities in each State to which Statutory Provisions 
relating to the Reporting of Accidents apply. 
COMPULSORY REPORTING OF ACCIDENTS— 
Other 
In Factories. In Mines. Machinery Scaffolding. Lifts. 





N.S.W. 


Metropolitan, 
Newcastle, 
Western, Goul- 
burn, Albury 
and Broken 
Hill Districts. 





Victoria 


Whole State. 








Queensland 


Metropolitan 
and 12 other 
proclaimed 
towns. 





5S. Australia 


Metropolitan 
Area, 





W. Australia 


Central and 
South Western 
Divisions. 





Tasmania 


Whole State. 


and Boilers. 











(Applies to all * Metropolitan Metropolitan 
Miners coming and Neweastle and Neweastle 
under Provis- Districts. Districts. 
ions of Miners’ 
Aecident Ke- 
lief Act 
about 380,000 
out of 37,000 
Miners includ- 
ec), 
Whole State. | Boilers, Whole 2 Whole State. 
State. 
Machinery, no 
provision, 
Whole State. | Whole State. | Whole State. * 
Whole State. Boilers, Whole) Metropolitan Metropolitan 
State, Area. Area, 
Machinery, 
no provision, | 
Whole State. Same as . = 
Factories. 
Whole State. Northern, ns 


North-Eastern, 
North-Western, 
Western and 
Southern 
Districts. 


* No provision for compulsory reporting of accidents. 


2. Number of Accidents Reported during years 1918 and 1914 
and the First Quarter of 1915.—The following table shews the number 
of accidents which occurred in each State during the year 1913 and 
each quarter of 1914, and the first quarter of 1915 :— 


Industrial Accidents. 


Number Reported in each State during the Years 19138 


and 1914, and the First Quarter of 1915. 


Particulars. 





No. of Fatal 
Accidents. 


No. of Accidents in- 
for + 


capacitating 


over 14 days. 


‘ 
wv 


1913 ae ans 
( io1t-1st Quarter 20 


} 2nd 
¥ 3rd 
4th 
L915—L1st 
1913 
( 
2nd 
3rd 


| 4th 
.1915-Ist 


914—Ist ‘Quarter 


N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. | C’wlth. 
s2 | 24 | 83 5 | 34 7 185 
[ee | 5 6 44 
LS 11 3 8 4 4] 
LZ, 7 6 5 , 2 34 
L4 7 4 14 l 40 
10 2 5 1 10 5 3 
3,427 308 286 117 813 79 5.030 
885 83 LO5 27 L90 20 L310 
934 Q4 73 20 189 21 1 331 
899 98 84 22, 163 L9 1,285 
520 Q2 122 15 221 L6 ORG 
683 88 145 12 219 14 1,161 
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The average number of fatal accidents for the first quarter of 1915 
is 28 per cent. below the quarterly average for 1913, and 17 per 
cent. below that for 1914, while the average number of accidents 
incapacitating for over 14 days for the first quarter of 1915 is 8 per 
cent. below the quarterly average for 1913, and 6 per cent. below that 


for 1914. 


3. Number of Accidents reported in each Industrial Group 
during First Quarter, 1915.— The following table gives particulars of 
accidents in various industrial groups :- 


Industrial Accidents.—Number Reported in various Industrial Groups during 
First Quarter, 1915. 


eo B 
Industrial Group. Fatal. 353 Industrial Group. Fatal,| S63 
asx | ges 
5 5 
I. Wood, Furniture, ete. l 53 VII. Building and Scaf- | 
II. Engineering, etc. .. 1 56 folding 5c i ] 
III. Food, Drink, etc. .. i 29 VIII. Mining .. ve | 28 945 
IV. Clothing, Hats, etc. rf 16 IX. Lifts ae ne me 4 
V. Books, Printing, etc. = 19 X. Miscellaneous ears me 
VI. Other Manufacturing 2 38 ——_—_—_|—__—_ — 
ToTaL.. ss: 1,161 


The largest number of accidents, as in preceding quarters, occurred 
in the mining industry, which comprised 85 per cent. of the fatal and 
81 per cent. of the non-fatal accidents, as compared with 65 per cent. 
and SQ per cent., respectively, in the preceding quarter. 


In New South Wales the number of fatal mining accidents was 
eight, in Victoria one, in Queensland five, in South Australia one, 
in Western Australia ten, and in Tasmania three. Of these accidents 
seven occurred in connection with coal mining, and 21 with metalliferous 
mining. The number of non-fatal mining accidents was greatest in 
New South Wales, where 587 such accidents occurred, followed by 
Western Australia 217, Queensland 124, Victoria 9, and Tasmania 8. 
Of these accidents 478 occurred in connection with coal mining, and 467 
with metalliferous mining. 
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SECTION XIII.—THE COMMONWEALTH CONCILIATION 


RECORD OF COURT OPERATIONS UNDER THE COMMON- 
AND THE ARBITRATION (PUBLIC SERVICE) ACT 


1.—COURT 


(i.) COMPULSORY CONFERENCE 





PARTIES TO CONFERENCE. 


= as a PROCEDURE. 
Kmployers. 


INDUSTRY 
LOCALITY 


= AND 
Employees. AFFECTED. 





Australian Theatrical 
and Amusement Em- 
ployees’ Association. 


Brennan’s Amphitheatres 


Application made by the 
Ltd. 


Employees Associa- 
tion. 


Entertain- 
Common- 


Vaudeville 
ments in 
wealth. 


* The President may whenever, in his opinion, it is desirable for the purpose of preventing or settling 
Conference presided over by himself. 


(ii.) PLAINTS FILED 


CLAIMANT. 


‘RESPONDENT. 








Small Arms Factory Employees’ Association. The Minister of Defence. 


* The Court shall have cognisance for purposes of prevention and settlement of all Industrial Disputes 


(iii.) CASES 


DATE OF FILING OF 





CLAIMANT RESPONDENTS INDUSTRY AND LOCALITY 


REFERENCE. 


AFFECTED. 





Sir William Vestey and 
E. H. Vestey, trading 
as Vestey Bros. 


§ A resumé of the main provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 1904-11, 


Employees of Vestey 
Bros. in the Northern 
Territory, who are 
members of the Aus- 
tralian Workers’ 
Union, the Amalga- 
mated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners ; 
the Amalgamated 
ciety of Engineers. 


So- | 





lst Dec., 1914. Building of Refrigerating 
works in the Northern 


Territory. 
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AND ARBITRATION ACT 1904-1914.§ 


WEALTH CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION ACT 1904-1914 
1911 FOR THE QUARTER ENDED 3lst MARCH, 1915. 


PROCEEDINGS: 


SUMMONED UNDER SECTION 16 (a).* 


Tiatireree cents eran DATE OF Sanya Th 
NATURE OF DISPUTE. HEARING. | RESULT. 








Two agreements between Brennan’s Amphi- | 1915, Melb. | Deputy President summoned conference held 
theatres Ltd., and Employees’ Association, 31st March. in Melbourne on 31st March, 1915. Ar- 
under which parties had been working for rangement arrived at whereby work con- 
12. months had been determined by em- tinued under terms of old agreement until 
ployers as from Ist March, 1915, and a dispute settled by arbitration. Employ- 
dispute had arisen as to rates and con- ees’ Association agreed to file plaint for 
ditions of employment, and as to employ- whole of the vaudeville industry by Ist 
ment of non-unionists. August, 1915. 


an Industrial Dispute, summon any person to attend at a time and place specified in the summons, at a 


UNDER SECTION 19 (b).* 


DATE FILED. 


INDUSTRY AND LOCALITY AFFECTED. 


NATURE OF CLAIM. 











2nd Feb., 1915. | Small Arms Manufacture at Lithgow, Claim in respect to hours, overtime, ap- 

New South Wales. | prenticeship, conditions, holidays, and 
wages for apprentices, youths, toolsmiths, 
drop hammer-smiths, bradley hammer- 
smiths, ete., etc., and also preference to 
members of Association. 





which are submitted to the Court by an organisation by plaint. 











HEARD. 
NATURE OF CLAIM. DATE OF HEARING. RESULT. 

Dispute in respect to rates of pay and hours of work | Melbourne, 1915, Final award was delivered by 
of earpenters, fitters, plumbers, blacksmiths, plas- Feb. 22nd, Mar. Deputy President (Mr. 
terers, concrete workers, concrete tradesmen and/or | — llth, 25th; Justice Powers), on 19th 
ordinary labourers, casual labourers, unloading at | Sydney, 1915,, Mar. March, 1915. 
wharf or railway yard at end of wharf, draymen, 15th, 18th, 19th. 


cooks, kitchenmen, and tradesmen. 




















and the Arbitration (Public Service) Act, 1911, was given in Labour Bulletin, No. 5, pages 53 to 59. 
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(iv.) APPLICATION FOR LEAVE 


DATE OF 
APPLICANT. | IN THE MATTER OF LILING 
| PLAINT. 


Federated Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s | Federated Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s 21st May, 
Association of Australasia. Association of Australasia and Broken 1914, 
Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., and two others. 


(v.) APPLICATION FOR THE CANCELLATION OF THE REGISTRA- 


APPLICANT. NAME OF ORGANISATION. 


Industrial Registrar. | Post and Telegraph General Division Association of 
Workers of West Australia. 


* If it appears to the Court, on the application of any organisation or person interested, or of the 
order the registration of the organisation to be cancelled, and thereupon it shall be cancelled accordingly. 


2:—REGISTRAR’S 


(i.) ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYEES 


NAME OF ORGANISATION. CONSTITUTION. 
The Rope and Cordage Employees’ Union of Union composed of persons (male and female) engaged in pro- 
Australia. duction, sale or distribution of rope, twine, cordage (in- 


cluding metal), mats and hessian, bag and sack-making 
and repairing, in or about any rope or cordage, sack or bag 
works in the Commonwealth of Australia. 


* Any Association of not less than 100 employees in an industry can, on compliance with the pre- 
Qi.) CHANGE OF NAME OF ORGANISATION 
NAME OF ORGANISATION AS REGISTERED. 


General Division Telephone Traffic Officers’ Association. 


(i1.) CHANGE OF CONSTITUTION UNDER 


NAME OF REGISTERED ORGANISATION. 








The Australian Tramway Employees’ Association. 
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TO WITHDRAW PLAINT. 


INDUSTRY AND LOCALITY. DATE OF RESULT. 
HBARING. 





Engine Drivers and Firemen engaged in = Melb., 1915. The Deputy President, Mr. Justice Powers, 
Mining and Ore treatment at Broken Hill, March 29th. granted the application. The claimant 
N.S.W. and Port Pirie, S.A. did not desire to proceed with plaint at 


present, as the intention was to file a 
plaint later on to bring all the companies 
concerned under one-plaint. 


TION OF AN ORGANISATION UNDER SECTION 60.* 


| DATE OF 


REASONS FOR CANCELLATION | HEARING. RESULT 


That the members had previous to the, ap- | Melb., 1915, Deputy President (Mr. Justice Powers) 
plication transferred to their respective Mar. 10th ordered that the registration be cancelled 
Commonwealth organisations duly register- | on the 10th Mareh, 1915. 


ed under the Act. | 


Registrar, that for any reason the registration of an organisation ought to be cancelled, the Court shall 


OPERATIONS. 


REGISTERED UNDER SECTION 55 ().* 


| | 








TOTAL NUMBER OF REGISTERED. | REGISTERED OFFICE AND 
MEMBERS. : NAME OF SECRETARY 
State. Date. 
418. Vic: 5th February, 1915. Trades Hall, Carlton. 


Isaac Johnston. 


scribed conditions, as set out in the Schedule to the Act be registered as an organisation. 


UNDER STATUTORY RULES 1913, No. 331, REG. 17. 











CHANGE TO— DATE OF CHANGE. 


Commonwealth General Division Telephone Officers’ Association. 3rd February, 1915. 


STATUTORY RULES, 1915, No. 89. 


DATE OF 


CONSTITUTION CHANGED TO— CHANGE. 
OLD CONSTITUTION :— 4th Mar., 
‘<The Association shall be open to all employees whether permanent or casual in the tram- 1915. 


way services of Australia. Honorary members need not necessarily be tramway employees, 
and shall in all cases be made by resolution of a general meeting.”’ 
CHANGED TO :— 

“The Association shall be open to all employees whether permanent or casual in the tram- 
way services of Australia, together with such ojher persons whether employees in the industry 
or not. as have been appointed officers of the Association and admitted as members thereof.”’ 
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SECTION XIV.—THE PROHIBITION OF STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


l. Generaii—In Labour Bulletin No. 8 (pp. 286-194) an _his- 
torical and statistical review was given of the measures taken under 
the various Industrial Arbitration Acts, in Australia, for the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes, by means of Conciliation. 
That article formed the first of a series which it 1s proposed to publish 
in this Bulletin, dealing with various aspects of the Arbitration Court 
and Wages Boards systems in Australia. In this section a review is 
given of the provisions for the prohibition of strikes and lock-outs, to- 
gether with particulars, so far as available, regarding operations under 
these provisions, and especially regarding the following matters, viz :— 

(i.) Definition of strike and lock-out. 
(.) Prohibitory clauses. 
(iu1.) Penal provisions. 
Qiv.) Number of prosecutions instituted under prehibitory 
clauses. 
(v.) Number of convictions. 
(vi.) Amount of penalties imposed and amount actually paid. 
(vil.) Number of strikes and lock-outs classified in specified In- 
dustrial Groups, 1913-14. 
(vill.) Average number of strikes and lock-outs and working days 
lost per 100,0G0 workers. 

The first statutory prohibition of strikes and lock-outs was con- 
tained in the South Australian Conciliation Act 1894, No. 598* (see 
Labour Bulletin No. 8, page 288). The next State to adopt the legal 
prohibition of strikes and lock-outs was New South Wales, under Sec- 
tion 34 of the Industrial Arbitration Act 1961, No 59.+ The prohibi- 
tion under that Act was not absolute, as a strike or a lock-out was not 











* The prohibitory clauses of this Act were as follows :— 
Sec. 63.—If any organisation of employers or any member thereof shall 
counsel, take part in, support, or assist directly or indirectly any lock-out on 
account of any industrial dispute for the settlement of which any Board of 
Conciliation shall have jurisdiction, such organisation or member shall be 
guilty of an offence against this Act punishable by a fine in the case of an 
organisation not exceeding Five Hundred Pounds, or in ease of an individual 
not exceeding Twenty Pounds. 

Sec. 64.—If any organisation of employees or any member thereof sball 
counsel, take part in, support or assist directly or indirectly any strike on 
account of any industrial dispute for the settlement of which any Board of 
Conciliation shall have jurisdiction, such organisation or member shall be 
guilty of an offence against this Act punishable as mentioned in the preceding 
section. 

7 Section 84 reads as follows:—Whoever (a) before a reasonable time has 
elapsed for a reference to the Court of the matter in dispute; or (b) during 
the pendency of any proceedings in the Court in relation to an industrial 
dispute (1) does any act or thing in the nature of a lock-out or strike; or 
suspends or discontinues employment or work in any industry; or (2) 
instigates to or aids in any of the above-named acts, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and upon conviction. be liable to a fine not exceeding one 
thousand pounds or imprisonment not exceeding two months. Provided that 
nothing in this section shall prohibit the suspension or discontinuance of an 
industry or the working of any persons therein for any other good cause; and 
provided that no prosecution under this section shall be begun except by 
leave of the court. 
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deemed to be a misdemeanour punishable under the Act, provided rea- 
sonable time had elapsed for a reference to the court of the matter in 
dispute, or if the suspension or discontinuance of an industry or the 
working of any persons were for ‘“‘ any other good cause.” 


In 1908 the prohibition of strikes and lock-outs was made absolute 
in New South Wales, under Section 42 of the Industrial Disputes Act.* 
It should be observed, however, that a strike or lock-out was defined 
under this Act, to include a stoppage of work in consequence of a dis- 
pute, vide footnote to definitions, page 90, ‘This qualification 
was omitted in the Act of 1912. The experiences of 1909, more es- 
pecially in connection with the strike on the Northern coailfieids, led to 
the insertion of more stringent clauses in an amending Act passed to- 
wards the end of that year. According to the original Act of 1908 
any person instigating or aiding in a lock-out or strike was lable, like 
the participant, to a fine or, in default, to imprisonment for two months. 
Under the Amending Act of 1909 the option of a fine for instigators 
or aiders was withdrawn, and they were made liable to a longer term of 
imprisonment. There was a general similarity between the Acts of 
1908 and 1961, and in both Acts the penalties for strikes and lock-outs 
were identical. The Act of 1908 was further amended in 1910 and 
1911, and was repealed by the Industrial Arbitration Act 1912, sections 
44 and 45 of which now relate to the prohibition of strikes and lock-outs. 


In Western Australia strikes and lock-outs have been prohibited 
since 1902, when the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act came 
into force. The prohibitory clauses of that Act (see sec. 98) were prac- 
tically identical with those of the New South Wales Act of 1901, and 
have not been materially altered by subsequent legislation. 


By the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, passed in 
1904, strikes and lock-outs are prohibited,+ but the operation of that 
Act is confined to industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of 
any one State. 


In South Australia the Factories Act 1907, No. 945 (sections 
158 and 159), made it a misdemeanour for “any organisation of 
employers and employees, or member thereof, to take part in a lock- 
out or strike on account of any matter in respect of which 
a Board has made a determination.’’ So much of this Act as 
related to strikes and lock-outs, and the Conciliation Act 1894, 
were repealed by the Industrial Arbitration Act 1912, No. 1110. 
‘By sections 38 and 39 of that Act strikes and lock-outs are pro- 
hibited absolutely, under penalties which may involve imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for a term not exceeding three months. 
This is the only Act at present in force in any State under which 
imprisonment can be ordered for taking part in a strike or lock-out. 











* Section 42 reads as follows:—If any person (a) does any act or thing 
in the nature of a lock-out or strike, or takes part in a lock-out or strike, 
or suspends or discontinues employment or work in any industry; or (b) 
instigates to or aids in any of the above-mentioned acts, he shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding one thousand pounds, or in default to imprisonment 
not exceeding two months: Provided that nothing in this section shall prohibit 
the suspension or discontinuance of any industry or the working of any 
persons therein for any cause not constituting a lock-out or strike. 

+ Part II., Section 6. 
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In Tasmania and Queensland prohibition of strikes and lock-outs was 
not introduced until the Acts now in force were passed, viz., the Wages 
Boards Act 1910, No. 62, and the Industrial Peace Act 1912, No. 19, 
in the respective States. It will be seen in the following paragraphs 
that the prohibition is not absolute in either of these States. In Vic- 
toria strikes and lock-outs are not prohibited, but by sec. 173 of the 
Factories and Shops Act 1912, No. 2386, ‘“ where the Minister is satisfied 
that an organised strike or industrial dispute is about to take place or 
has actually taken place in connection with any process, trade, occupa- 
tion, or employment as to any matter which is the subject of a de- 
termination of a special board or of the Court of Industrial Appeals 
the Governor-in-Council may suspend for any period not exceeding 
twelve months the whole or any part or parts of such determination.”’ 
This power has been exercised on one occasion only.” 


2. Definition, (i.) Lock-outs.— Under the Commonwealth Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act 1904-14 (sec. 4), a lock-out is defined as in- 
cluding “the closing of a place of employment, or the total or partial 
suspension of work by an employer, with a view to compel his em- 
ployees, or to aid another employer in compelling his employees, to 
accept any term or condition of employment.’’ This definition is sub- 
stantially followed in the New South Wales Arbitration Act 1912+ (sec. 
5), and the Western Australian Industrial Arbitration Act 1912 (sec. 
4).{ The definitions of a lock-out contained in the Queensland Indus- 
trial Peace Act 1912 (sec. 3), and the South Australian Industrial Ar- 
bitration Act 1912 (sec. 3) are identical and read as follows :—‘“ Lock-out 
means the act of an employer in closing his place of business, or sus- 
pending or discontinuing his business or any branch thereof, or a refusal 
or failure by an employer to continue to employ any number of his em- 
ployees, with intent (a) to compel or induce any employees to agree to 
terms of employment, or comply with any demands made upon them by 
the said or any other employer; or (b) to cause loss or inconvenience to 
his employees, or any of them; or (c) to incite, instigate, aid, abet or 
procure any other lock-out; or (d) to assist any other employer to compel 
or induce any employees to agree to terms of employment, or comply 
with any demands made by him.” 


(ii.) Strikes.—In sec. 4 of the Commonwealth Act a strike is defined 
as including “ the total or partial cessation of work by employees, acting 
in combination as a means of enforcing compliance with demands made 
by them or other employees on employers.” The definitions in the New 


* On the 138th October, 19183, an Award made by the Court of Industrial 
Appeals in Victoria was rejected by the Builders’ Labourers, whereupon the 
operation of the Award was suspended for six months, pending the reference 
of a dispute to the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. 


+ A Lock-out was defined under the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1901 as 
follows :—Lock-out means the closing of a place of employment or the sus- 
pension of work by an employer done with a view to compel his employees 
or to aid another emplover in compelling his employees to accept a term or 
terms of employment. Under the Industrial Disputes Act 1908 a Lock-out 
included the closing of a place of employment or a suspension of work or a 
refusal to continue to employ any number of his employees in consequence 
of a dispute, &c. 





t The Western Australian Act of 1902 contained no definition of either a 
lock-out or a strike. 
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South Wales (sec. 5*) and Western Australian (sec, 4) Acts are some- 
what more elaborate, and specifically include a “ refusal under a common 
understanding’ by employees to work with a view to enforcing their 
demands. In the Queensland (sec. 3) and South Australian (sec. 3) 
Acts the definitions are still more elaborate, and are identical in the two 
Acts. They. read as follows:—‘‘ The act of any number of employees 
who are or have been in the employment either of the same employer 
or different employers, in discontinuing their employment, whether 
wholly or partially, or in ceasing to work, or in refusing or failing to 
continue to work therein, or in breaking their contracts of service, or in 
refusing or failing after any such discontinuance or cessation of work 
to resume work or return to their employment, the said discontinuance, 
cessation, breach, refusal, or failure being due to or in pursuance of any 
combination, agreement, or understanding, whether expressed or im- 
plied, entered into by the said employees or any of them with intent, 
(a) to compel or induce any such employer to agree to terms of em- 
ployment, or to employ or cease to employ any person or class of per- 
sons, or to comply with any demands made by the employees; or (b) 
to cause loss or inconvenience to any such employer in the conduct of 
his business; or (c) to incite, instigate, aid, abet, or procure any other 
strike; or (d) to assist employees in the employment of any other em- 
ployer to compel or induce that employer to agree to terms of employ- 
ment, or to employ or cease to employ any person or class of per- 
sons, or to comply with any demands made by any employees.” 

In Victoria no definition of an “ organised strike” or “ industrial 
dispute’ is given in the Factories Act, neither does the Tasmanian 
Act, 1910-11, contain a definition of either a lock-out or a strike. 


3, Prohibition of Strikes and Lock-outs.—Sec, 6 of the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1904-14, provides that “no 
person or organisation shall, on account of any industrial dispute, do 
anything in the nature of a lock-out or strike, or continue any lock-out 
or strike.” No proceedings for a breach of that provision may be 
taken without the leave of the President, and the prohibition does “ not 
apply to anything proved to have been done for good cause independent 
of the industrial dispute.’’ The onus of such proof, however, lies on 
the defendant. 


Secticns 44 and 45 of the New South Wales Industrial Arbitration 
Act 1912 provide that “if any person, including an industrial union of 
employers, does any act or thing in the nature of a lock-out or strike, 
or takes part in a lock-out or strike, or instigates to or aids in any of 
the above-mentioned acts, the court may order him to pay a penalty.” 

Under the Queensland Industrial Peace Act, sec. 35 (1), dis- 
tinction is drawn between public utilities and other industries, and 





* Under the Industrial Arbitration Act 1901 a Strike was defined as mean- 
ing the cessation of work by a body of employees acting in combination done 
as a means of enforcing compliance with demands made by them or other 
employees on employers. Under the Industrial Disputes Act 1908 ‘“ To strike 
or to go on strike’ included the cessation of work by any number of 
employees acting in combination, or a concerted refusal or a refusal under a 
common understanding by any number of employees to continue to work 
for an employer in consequence of a_ dispute, with a view to compel their 
employers or to aid other employees in compelling their employer to accept 
terms of employment or with a view to enforce compliance with demands 
made by them or other employees on employers. 
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whilst not prohibiting strikes or lock-outs under all circumstances, the 
Act requires certain conditions to be observed before either is lawful. 
In the case of public utilities (which includes the manufacture, pro- 
duction, or supply of coal, gas, electric light or energy, water, milk, flour, 
bread, or meat for domestic consumption, etc.) these conditions are (i.) 
a compulsory conference called by the judge and proved to be abortive ; 
(i1.) fourteen days’ notice in writing of the intention to lock-out or strike, 
given to the Registrar, and (iii.) a secret ballot conducted by the Re- 
gistrar, which results in favour of a lock-out or strike. In cases other 
than public utilities, only the last two conditions are imposed. Sections 
38 and 39 of the South Australian Industrial Arbitration Act 1912 
provide that “any person or association who or which does any act. or 
thing in the nature of, continues or takes part in any lock-out or strike, 
shall be liable to a penalty.”’ 

The Western Australian Industrial Arbitration Act 1912 (sec. 104) 
makes it an offence for any person to take part in, do, or be concerned 
in doing any matter or thing in the nature of a lock-out or strike. In 
Tasmania sections 54 and 55 of the Wages Boards Act 1910 provide 
that “no organisation of employers or employees or member thereof shall 
counsel, take part in, support, or assist directly or indirectly, any 
lock-out or strike on account of any matter in respect of which a Board 
has made a determination.”’ 

In addition to the preceding direct prohibitions of strikes and lock- 
outs, several of the Acts contain what may be termed supplementary 
prohibitory clauses. Under sections 7 and 8 of the Commonwealth Act, 
and sections 105 and 106 of the Western Australian Act, it is provided 
that employers or employees refusing to offer or accept employment 
upon the terms of an industrial agreement,” or any organisation of em- 
ployers or employees, which, for the purpose of enforcing compliance 
with the demands of any employers or employees, orders its members to 
refuse to offer or accept employment, shall be deemed to be guilty of a 
lock-out or strike, as the case may be. 

The prohibitory clauses of the Western Australian Act are gene- 
rally more elaborate than those of other States. In addition to the 
direct prohibition of lock-outs and strikes, it is provided that no person 
shall suspend or discontinue employment or work in any industry be- 
fore a reasonable time has elapsed for a reference to the Court of the 
matter in dispute, or during the pendency of any proceedings before 
the Court in relation to an industrial dispute.; Instigating to, or aiding 
in any of these Acts is also prohibited. It is expressly stated, how- 
ever, that the prohibition does not apply to suspension or discontinuance 
independent of an industrial dispute, but the onus of proof that such 
independent good cause exists hes on the defendant. 

Prohibitory clauses relating to “any organisation or union order- 
ing its members to refuse to offer or accept employment’’ (without any 
restrictions as to whether such employment is in terms of any award 
or industrial agreement) are included in the Acts in force in Queens- 
land (sections 38 and 39), South Australia (section 41), and Western 


* The marginal notes to sections 7 and 105 respectively include also the word 
*‘award,’’ but the sections contine the provision to industrial agreements only. 

+ These provisions are based on the New South Wales Industrial Arbitration 
Act 1901, see p. 91 hereinbefore. 
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Australia (section 106), and further, under section 46 of the New 
South Wales Act, section 36 (3) of the Queensland Act, and section 
46 of the South Australian Act, any organisation of employees may be 
penalised, upon any of its members being convicted of taking part in 
a strike. Moreover, in South Australia, section 42 of the Industrial 
Arbitration Act 1912 provides that ‘any person who being bound by 
an award or order of the Court or determination award or order of a 
waves board, or am agreement under section 48 of the Factories Act 
Amendment Act 1910 as to employment in any industry, without rea- 
sonable cause or excuse refuses or neglects to offer or accept employment, 
or to continue to employ or be employed upon the terms of such award, 
order, determination, or agreement shall be deemed to do an act in the 
nature of a lock-out or strike, according to the nature of the case.”’ 

Special clauses of a prohibitory nature are contained in the South 
Australian Act in regard to picketing;* in the Western Australian 
Act in regard to aiding (a) any lock-out or strike by any gift of money 
or other valuable thing,t (b) the payment or application of a union’s 
funds or property for or in connection with or to aid or assist any 
person engaged in any strike or lockout in that State ;+ (c) a majority 
of the members of any industrial union or industrial association being 
parties to a strike or lock-out,§ and in the New South Wales Act in re- 
gard to instigating or aiding, by an industrial union, any other union or 
any of its members in a lock-out or strike.| 


4. Penalties. (i.) Lock-outs——The penalties provided by the several 
Acts in the case of a lock-out by any person or organisation are as fol- 
lows:—(a) Under the Commonwealth Act (sec. 6 (1)) the New South 
Wales Act (sec. 44) and the Queensland Act{/(sec. 36 (1)), the maximum 
penalty is £1000: (b) under the South Australian Act** (sec. 33) (in the 
case of an association) the penal clauses provide for a fine not exceed- 
ing £500, or, if a person, imprisonment with or without hard labour 


®. South Australian Industrial Arbitration Act 1912, Sec. 43.—‘t Notwith- 
standing anything contained in the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act 
1878 any person who (a) attends at or near any workshop, factory, place of 
business or other place where an industrial dispute is taking place or is 
threatened or impending, or has taken place or at or near the residence or 
place of business of any person, and (b) induces or attempts to induce any 
other person to take part in such industrial dispute or in a lock-out or strike 
or to do or abstain from doing any act, matter or thing whereby any party 
to an industrial dispute, or any other person either directly or indirectly 
interested therein or connected therewith may or might be injured in his 
trade, business or calling shall be liable to a penalty.” 

+ Western Australian Industrial Arbitration Act 1912, Sec. 104 (3).—*t Every 
person who makes any gift of money or other valuable thing to or for the 
benefit of any person who is a party to any strike or lock-out, or to or for 
the benefit of any industrial union, industrial association, trade union or other 
society or association of which any such person is a member, shall be deemed 
to have aided in a strike or lock-out within the meaning of this section.” 

t Ibid. Section 7, sub-section 4 (b).—‘‘ No part of the funds or property of 
the industrial union shall be paid or applied for or in connection with or to aid 
or assist any person engaged in any strike or lock-out in this State.” 

§ Ibid. Sec. 104 (4).—‘*t When a strike or lock-out takes place, and a majority 
of the members of any industrial union or industrial association are at any time 
parties to the strike or lock-out, the said union or association shall be deemed 
to have instigated the strike or lock-out.” 

|| New South Wales Industrial Arbitration Act 1912, Sec. 10.—‘* The Court 
may, if satisfied that an industrial union is instigating or aiding any other 
union or any of its members in a lock-out or strike, for which such other 
union or any of its members are liable to a penalty under this Act’? impose 
certain penalties. 

“ An industrial association is rendered liable for the act of any officer or 
majority of its members taking part in or inciting a lock-out.—Sec. 37. 

*k An association is rendered liable to the penalty, where a majority of 
its members are at any time parties to a lock-out.—Sec. 40. 
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for a term not exceeding three months; (c) under the Western Aus- 
tralian Act (sec. 104 (1) ) (in the case of an employer or industrial union 
or association) a fine of £100, in other cases £10; and (d) under the 
Tasmanian Act (sec. 54) (in the case of an organisation) £500, and of 
an individual £10. 

An injunction directing any person to desist from any continua- 
tion or repetition of a lock- out, under pain of imprisonment for any 
period not exceeding twelve months, may be granted under the Com- 
monwealth Act (sec. 5). Similarly, an injunction may be granted against 
a person under the New South Wales Act (sec. 48); the South Aus- 
tralian Act (sec. 44 (1)); and the Queensland Act (sec. 39), under pain 
of imprisonment for a period not exceeding six mcnths, or in the 
case of an association, in the South TGR (sec. 44 (1) ) aa Queens- 
land (sec. 39) Acts, a penalty of £500. 

In South Australia an association is lable to be ordered to pay 
any amount of the penalty (not exceeding £50) which may be imposed 
on any of its members for taking part in a lock-out. This is the only 
State in which an offence by a single member other than an officer of 
an association may render the association lable to a penalty for taking 
part in a lock-out. 

Under the Commonwealth Act (sec. 50) persons taking part in a 
lock-out render themselves liable to be placed under further disabilities. 
These are as follows:—(a) Any such person shall not be entitled to any 
rights, privileges, benefits, or advantages under the Act; (b) he shall 
cease to be and shall not be qualified to become a member or officer of 
any organisation or of any association which is, or is part of, any or- 
ganisation ; (c) he shall lose all existing or accruing rights to any pay- 
ment out of the funds of any organisation, or cf any association which 
is, or is part of, any organisation, and the receipt by him of any such 
payment, or the making of any such payment to him by any person 
or organisation or by any such association, shall be an offence under the 
Act, subject to a penalty of £20. 


(u1.) Strike.—The penalties provided by the several Acts in the 
case of a strike by any organisation or association are as follows :—(a) 
Under the Commonwealth Act (sec. 6 (1)) a fine of £1000, the New 
South Wales Act (sec. 47), the Queensland Act*™ (sec. 36 (4)), a maxi- 
mum. penalty of £1000; (b) under the South Australian Actt (sec. 39) a 
maximum penalty of £500, and the Tasmanian Act (sec. 55) a fine of 
£500; and (c) under the Western Australian Act{ (sec. 104 (1) ) a fine of 
£1100. In the case of an individual the penalties provided by the 
several Acts for taking part in a strike are as follows:—(a) Under the 
Commonwealth Act (sec. 6 (1)) a fine of £1000; (b) the New South 
Wales Act (sec. 45 (1) ) and the Queensland Act (sec. 36 (2) ) a maximum 
penalty of £50; (c) the South Australian Act (sec. 39) a maximum 
penalty of £500, or imprisonment for a period not exceeding three 
months; (d) the Tasmanian Act. (sec. 55) a fine of £20; and (e) the 
Western Australian Act (sec. 104 (1)) a fine of £10. 


*An industrial association is rendered liable for the act of any officer 
or majority of its members taking part in or inciting a strike.—Sec. 37. 

7 An association is rendered liable to the penalty where a majority of its 
members are at any time parties to a strike.—Sec. 40 

t Where a majority of the members of an association are at any time 
parties to a strike, the association is rendered liable to the penalty imposed.-— 
Sec. 104 (4). 
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Other special provisions relating to the liability of industrial or- 
ganisations are contained in the New South Wales Act. Sec. 47 thereof~ 
provides that if any industrial union or trade union of employees in- 
stigates or aids in any strike, the Court may, in its discretion, suspend 
the operation of or cancel the registration under the Act of the said 
union, and with the consent of the parties bound by such award or in- 
dustrial agreement, cancel any award, whether made under this Act or 
the repealed Acts, so far as it relates to the members of such industrial 
or trade union, or may do both these things. Further, sec. 24 (1) (g) of 
the same Act provides that if a union or any substantial number of its 
members take part in, instigate or aid in any strike, any declaration 
that preference of employment shall be given to members of such union 
shall be cancelled, and if any lesser number of its members take part 
in, instigate or aid in any strike, the Court may suspend such declara- 
tion of preference for such period as to it may seem just. 


Labour organisations may also be ordered to pay portion of any 
penalties imposed on their members. The New South Wales Act (sec. 
46 (1)), the Queensland Act (sec. 36 (3)), and the South Australian 
Act (sec. 46), all provide that where any person has been ordered to 
pay a penalty for taking part in a strike, and it appears that he was 
at the time of committing the offence a member of a trade union, such 
union may be ordered in New South Wales and Queensland to pay any 
amount not exceeding £20, and in South Australia £10 of the penalty. 

Special provisions for the recovery of any penalty imposed upon a 
person for taking part in, or instigating or alding any strike, are con- 
tained in the Acts in force in New South Wales, Queensland, and Wes- 
tern Australia. The provisions in these States differ considerably, 
and are as follows:—Section 45 (2) of the New South Wales 
Act provides that the amount of such penalty may be made a 
charge on, any wages which are then or which may thereafter be due 
to such person, in one payment or by instalments, and no charge upon 
or assignment of such wages wherever or however made shall have any 
force against the attachment. Sec. 36 (2) of the Queensland Act pro- 
vides that any penalty imposed may also be made a charge on the de- 
fendant’s wages, but payment thereof is limited to 20 per cent. of the 
amount due to him from any employer in any one week.. 
Under the South Australian Act (sec. 45 (1)) any monetary 
penalty imposed on a person may be made a charge on any wages then 
or thereafter due to such person from his employer to the extent of 
(sec. 45 (2)) any surplus above £2 per week in the case of a person 
who is married or is a widower, or widow with a child or children under 
the age of 21 years, or above the sum of £1 per week in the case of any 
other person. 

An injunction may be granted to restrain any person from con- 
tinuing or repeating any instigation to or aid in a strike, under the 
Commonwealth Act (sec, 5); the New South Wales Act (sec. 48); the 
Queensland Act (sec. 39); and the South Australian Act (sec. 44 (1)), 
subject to the same penalties as those specified with respect to a lock-out 
(see page 95). Under sec. 50 of the Commonwealth Act persons taking 
part in a strike render themselves liable to the same disabilities as in. 
the case of a person taking part in a lock-out. For particulars see page 
96 hereinbefore. In South Australia ‘“ picketing’? in connection with 
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any strike is prohibited under a maximum penalty of £20, or to im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding three 
months, see South Australian Act (sec. 43). 


®. Prosecutions under Prohibitory Clauses.— Particulars regarding 
prosecutions under the prohibitory clauses are available for certain 
years subsequent to 1908 for each of the five States which have adopted 
prohibition. In Tasmania the provisions did not come into force until 
1911, and in Queensland until 1912. Particulars are available of pro- 
secutions in New South Wales under the Industrial Disputes Act 1908 
and the Industrial Arbitration Act 1912. No statistical particulars are 
available regarding prosecutions under the New Soutn Wales Act of 
1901 for instigating or taking part in strikes and lock-outs, but it is 
known that the number of convictions under that Act was small. 

In South Australia no prosecutions were made under the 1907 Act, 
and in Western Australia only a small number, of which no official 
record is available, was instituted under the Act of 1902. Under the 
Federal Act no proceedings have been brought for breach of the pro- 
hibitory clauses. The effect of that Act in preventing strikes is con- 
sidered in the report of the “ Commonwealth Industrial Registrar’ for 
the year 1513, and up to Ist May, 1914 (pp. 54-6). It is stated therein 
that “up to the date of this report not a single instance of a strike 
within the jurisdiction of the Court had been brought to my knowledge, 
and I know of no instance in which an award of the Court has been 
flouted, either by an employer or employee.” In the same report certain 
remarks made by the President of the Court (Mr. Justice Higgins), are 
reported. The President stated that “it is satisfactory to know that 
the awards of this Court have never been flouted either by employers or 
employees, and though strikes have been numrous since this Court has 
been instituted, I cannot call to mind any strike in connection with a 
dispute extending beyond the limits of one State. The awards are 
obeyed, and the law against ‘ two-State’ strikes is obeyed.”’ 

In the case of the Waterside Worker’s dispute in 1914, a dispute 
which was admitted to extend beyond the limits of one State, certain 
wharf labourers and stevedores refused to work overtime after the 9th 
February, 1914.* Although the President of the Commonwealth Court 
summoned a compulsory conference and offered to inquire immediately 
into the log of demands and to make the award retrospective to the day 
the men resumed overtime work, certain members of the Sydney branch 
of the Waterside Workers’ Federation and the Port Phillip stevedores 
refused to accept the president’s offer, and did not resume overtime 
work for some days, after which an award was made by the President. 
In April, 1914, a dispute arose between the Federal Master 
Bakers’ Association and the Baking Trade Employees’ Federation in re- 
gard to the question of “ day-baking,” both parties admitting that the 
dispute extended to more than one State.t On proceedings being in- 
stituted under the Queensland State Act against certain parties in con- 
nection with this dispute for striking without notice, Mr. 
Justice Macnaughton, held that the dispute extended beyond the limits 
of the State of Queensland, and that the matter was, therefore, with- 
out the jurisdiction of the State Industrial Court. In the report of the 


* See judgment of the President, 16th April, 1914, pp., 1. 2. 
+ See judgment of Deputy-President, 24th April, 1914, p. 2. 
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‘Commonwealth Industrial Registrar’’ already referred to (p. 54), the 
following remarks are quoted: * In the case of the day-baking dispute, 
Mr. Justice Rich did not make an award which could be enforced 
by penalties or imprisonment. His Honor merely refused to order 
that night work should be discontinued, and there was no breach 
of an award of the Court by the employees in New South Wales 
demanding day baking, and insisting on the demand, which was 
eventually conceded by the employers.’”’ It may be mentioned that 
several minor disputes causing stoppage of work* uave taken place in one 
or other of the Federal Territories (Federal Capital and Northern) to 
which the Commonwealth Act was made, by Administration Acts passed 


in 1910, to apply. 


In the table on page 100 particulars are given for the years 1912 
to 1914, inclusive, regarding (a) the number of prosecutions instituted 
against associations and individuals for offences against the prohibition 
of strikes; (b) the number of convictions recorded; (c) the penalties 
imposed ; (d) the amounts paid. It should be observed that this 
table relates to prosecutions on account of strikes only. 


As regards lock-outs, in New South Wales, under the Industrial 
Disputes Act 1908, two prosecutions were brought against individuals, 
and two against associations. In each of these cases convictions were 
recorded, and penalties, amounting in all to £94, were imposed and paid. 
In Western. Australian there was one prosecution in 1914, against an in- 
dividual on account of a lock-out, but no conviction was recorded. 


The particulars given in the table regarding strikes in New South 
Wales refers to proceedings under the Industrial Arbitration Act 1912. 
Under the Industrial Disputes Act 1908 the total number of prosecutions 
for strikes was 302, and of convictions 261. All of these proceedings 
were against individuals, and not organisations. In five cases im- 
prisonment was ordered; in sixteen cases penalties amounting in the 
aggregate to £1309, were imposed, or in default: imprisonment, of which 
sum £9 only has been paid, while imprisonment, followed in thirteen 
cases by default. As to the remaining 240 convictions, fines totalling 
£872 were imposed, but were subsequently reduced to £754, of which 
all but £1 has been paid. 


Under the penal provisions of the Queensland Industrial Peace Act 
1912, prosecutions were commenced during the two years the Act has 
been in force in six cases only—one in 1913 and five in 1914—and in 
each instance were either withdrawn or not continued. The 1913 case 
was against a person for inciting to strike, and was withdrawn as the 
result of an agreement being reached after a compulsory conference 
was summoned by the Judge. In four out of the five cases commenced 
in 1914, it was held by the Judge that the dispute extended beyond the 
limits of the State of Queensland, and that the matter was therefore not 
within the jurisdiction of the State Industrial Court. The remaining 
case was against an association for inciting to strike and striking without 
notice. The Judge summoned a compulsory conference, at which the 
complainants agreed not to proceed with the summons. 





mn regard to the question as to whether strikes and lock-outs which fall 
Within the statistical definitions constitute breaches of the prohibitory clauses, 
see footnote on page 102. 
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Prohibition of Strikes, Particulars of Prosecutions and Convictions and of Penalties 
Imposed and Paid, 1912 to 1914. 
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PENALTIES PAID. 
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* Including one prosecution instituted in Tasmania in 1912. No conviction was recorded. 

+ Excluding 223 cases in which the summonses were not served. 

t Fines remitted by the Minister to £7,054 3s. 2d., made up as follows :—(1912), £96 15s. ; 
(1913), £1652 11s. 8d. : and (1914), £2080 in respect of associations, and £3224 16s. 6d. in respect 
of individuals. 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that during the three years 
1912 to 1914, inclusive, 2138 prosecutions were instituted, including 13 
against associations, and 2125 against individuals, for instigating or 
taking part in strikes, and 1467 convictions, comprising seven against 
associations and 1460 against individuals, recorded. Penalties were im- 
posed, amounting in the aggregate to £9141, of which £1793 was sub- 
sequently remitted in New South Wales, thereby reducing the total to 
£7348, of which £2230 was imposed on associations, and £5118 on in- 
dividuals. Of this sum £2323 has been paid, comprising £100 by as- 
sociations and £2223 by individuals. 

The number of prosecutions (2048) and convictions (1388) recorded 
in New South Wales largely exceed those in the other States, and con- 
stitute respectively 95.8 per cent. of the total number of prosecutions, 
and 94.6 per cent. of the convictions. The relative amounts of penalties 
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imposed (£8847) and paid (£2201) in New South Wales represent 96.8 
per cent. and 94.7 per cent. respectively, of the aggregate amount for all 
States. In Queensland six prosecutions were instituted, but no convictions 
were recorded. In South Australia 14 prosecutions and 10 convictions 
were recorded, involving penalties amounting to £114, of which £60 
has been paid. In Western Australia convictions were recorded in each 
of 69 prosecutions instituted, comprising two against associations and 
67 against individuals, and penalties were imposed amounting to £110 
in the case of associations, and £70 in the case of individuals. Amounts 
paid in Western Australia in respect of the fines imposed upon as- 
sociations and individuals total £60 and £20, respectively. 


Including the proceedings instituted under the New South Wales 
Industrial Disputes Act 1908 against associations and individuals re- 
spectively for taking part in a lock-out, and against individuals for tak- 
ing part in strikes (see page 99), and the prosecutions instituted in 
Western Australia and Tasmania for taking part in a lock-out and a 
strike respectively, the total number of prosecutions initiated from 1909 
to 1914, inclusive (excluding Western Australia prior to the year 1912), 
was 2445, resulting in 1732 convictions. 


Of these 2445 prosecutions, 15 were against associations, and 2430 
against individuals, and of the 1732 convictions 9 were recorded 
against associations, and 1723 against individuals. The aggregate penal- 
ties imposed totalled £11,416, of which £3011 was subsequently re- 
mitted in New South Wales (£1711 by order of the Minister, and £1300 
by default), £3178 has been paid, and a balance of £5226 remains un- 
satisfied at the end of the year 1914. The unpaid penalties are made 
up of £5054 in New South Wales, £54 in South Australia, and £118 
in Western Australia. Applications for remission of £4613 of the un- 
paid penalties in New South Wales are still receiving the consideration 
of the Executive Council. With respect to a further sum of £209, the 
defendants have no assets known to the Minister upon which execution 
in respect thereof can be levied. New South Wales is the only State in 
which imprisonment upon conviction was ordered, either directly or 
by default, against individuals for instigating or taking part in a strike, 
and it may be noted that such punishment was ordered under the Act 
of 1908, and not under that now in force. 


6, Number of Prosecutions in relation to Total Number of Dis- 
putes, 1913-14.—General comparisons between the number of strikes 
and lock-outs, in respect of which proceedings were instituted under 
the penal clauses, and the total number of strikes and lock-outs that 
occurred, can be made for the years 1913 and 1914 for New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Western Australia. Comparisons of this nature 
cannot readily be made for Queensland and Tasmania, since the pro- 
hibition is not absolute in either of these States, so that it would be 
necessary to ascertain for these two States not merely the total number 
of strikes and lock-outs, but the number which were in contravention 
of the prohibitory clauses. That information is not, however, avail- 
able. Moreover, it should be observed that, even in the three States 
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for which comparisons can be made, it is possible that some of the dis- 
putes recorded may not legally constitute breaches of the respective 
Acts, although they fall within the statistical definitions.” 

Subject to the above qualifications, the following table shews for 
each of the three States in which the prohibition of strikes and lock-outs 
is unconditional—firstly, the number of separate disputes in respect of 
which proceedings were instituted under the penal clauses, in comparison 
with the total number of disputes recorded in the years 1913 and 1914 ; 
secondly, the number of individuals against whom proceedings were 
taken, compared with the total number of persons directly involved in 
strikes and lock-outs in 1913 and 1914; and thirdly, the percentages 
shewn by these two comparisons. 

It should be pointed out that where proceedings have been taken 
against an association and individuals in connection with the same 
dislocation of employment, such proceedings have been taken as relating 
to one strike or lock-out only, and for the purpose of computing the 
number of persons proceeded against, prosecutions of associations have 
been taken as relating to one person only. 


Number of Strikes and Lock-outs, Persons involved and Prosecutions instituted, 
1918 and 1914. 
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N.S. Wales... 369* 30 59,602 1.904 8.13 | 3.19 
S. Australia .. 22 5 | 888 14 22.73 1.58 
W. Australia 27 3 2,084 70 | 11.11 3.36 
Total a 418 38 62,574 1,988 9.09 3.18 





* Excluding two strikes in the Federal Capital Territory. 
+ Excluding three strikes in the Northern Territory. 








It will be observed from the foregoing particulars that the aggregate 
number of strikes and lock-outs which were recorded in the years 1913 
and 1914, in the three States in which unconditional prohibitory pro- 
visions are in force, totalled 418. In respect of these, proceedings were 
instituted in connection with 38 dislocations (9.09 per cent.), which re- 
sulted in the prosecution of 1988 persons and associations (3.18 per 
cent.) of the total number of persons (62,574) directly involved therein. 
The outstanding feature of these results is the large numbers 
in New South Wales, compared with the other States, of strikes 





*See Labour Report No. 5, page 71. For the purposes of. statistical 
investigation the following definitions of (a) a strike, (b) a lockout, or (c) 
a sympathetic strike, have been accepted :— 

(a) A strike is defined as a concerted withdrawal from work by a part 
or all of the employees of an establishment or of several establishments. with 
a view to enforcing a demand on the part of the employees, or of resisting 
some demand made by their employers. 

(b) A lockout is a refusal on the part of an employer or several employers 
to permit a part or all of the employees to continue at work, such refusal 
seing made to enforce a demand on the part of the employers, or to resist 
some demand made by their employees. 

(c) A sympathetic strike is one in which the employees of an establish- 
ment, or of several establishments, made no demand for their own benefit. 
but leave work in order to assist employees or some other establishment or 
establishments, on strike or locked out, for the purpose of enforcing or 
resisting a demand. 
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and lock-outs and _ prosecutions. This predominance calls for 
some further investigation as to the relation these results bear to the 
different classes of industries involved, and to the working population 
in each State. Particulars of an analysis on this basis are contained in 
the following paragraph. 


7. Analysis of Strikes and Lock-outs, 1913 and 1914. — The figures 
which have been published from time to time in the Commonwealth 
Labour Reports and Bulletins shew that there has been on the whole a con- 
siderable preponderance in the absolute number of strikes and lock-outs 
in New South Wales over the other States.“ Attention has frequently 
been drawn to the fact that a considerable proportion of these disputes 
eccur in the coal-mining industry, in which a much larger 
number of men are employed in New South Wales than in 
any other State. It may, therefore, be desirable for  cer- 
tain purposes to present a further analysis of the figures, 
shewing the number of disputes, classified in broad industrial groups, 
on a comparable basis, i1.e., the number, say, per 100,000 employees. 
For this purpose the total number of wage-earners in each State has been 
classified on the basis of the results of the Census of 1911 into three 
industrial groups, viz.:—(i.) Manufacturing, (ii.) Mining and Quarrying, 
and (i11.) Other Industries. The total number of strikes and lock-outs 
in 1913 and 1914, the only years for which information is available, and 
the number of working days lost thereby, have also been classified in the 
same three groups. The average annual number of strikes and lock-outs 
and the number of working days lost per 100,000 employees, have thus 
been ascertained for each group and each State. It should be observed 
that the first two of these industrial groups include most of the indus- 
tries in which the workers have been strongly organised and in which 
the rates of wages and conditions of labour are under the regulation 
of industrial tribunals. The third group includes the largest number 
of workers, comprising those engaged in pastoral and agricultural occu- 
pations, who are not organised and whose wages and conditions of labour 
are not generally controlled by wages boards or industrial courts. 


The first part of the following table shews the total absolute figures 
for the years 1913 and 1914 combined, for each State and industrial 
group, together with the totals for all industries other than mining and 
quarrying, and for all industries together. The second part shews the 
average results per annum on a comparable basis per 100,000 employees. . 





* See Labour Report No 5, page 73, and Labour Bulletin No. 3, p. 244. 


+ The following table shows the estimated average number of persons in receipt of wages or salary 
in each State, classified in special Industrial Groups, during the years 1913 and 1914 :— 





State. Manufacturing. Mining and Other All 























Quarrying. Industries. Industries. 

New South Wales oe 128,400 37,600 287,600 453,600 
Victoria .. ae sae 125,100 16,800 204,900 346,800 
Queensland ae | 44,000 14,400 107,700 166,100 
South Australia .. as 29 200 3,100 70,200 92,500 
Western Australia set 21,900 15,800 52,100 89,800 
Tasmania .. oe | 9,900 5,100 27,100 42,100 
Total | 358,500 | 92,800 749,600 | 1,199,900 
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Strikes and Lock-outs, and Working Days lost, Classified in Specified Industrial 
Groups. Total Numbers, 1913 and 1914 combined, and Average Auuual 
Numbers per 100,000 Employees engaged in each Group. 


All Industries 





Manu- | Mining and Other other than All 
facturing. | Quarrying. eae Mining and _ Industries. 
Quarrying. 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES AND WORKING-DAYS LOST, 1913 AND 1914 COMBINED— 
ABSOLUTE RESULTS. 
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N.S. Wales 59 231,800) 250 (+815900) 60 | 148,960) 119 380,760) 369 h 196660 

Victoria 18 29,100; 25 81,600 30 68,450) 48 97,550 | 73 | 179,150 

Queensland 8 5,100) 7 | 55,050 20 23,000; 28 | 28,100}; 35 | 83,150 

S. Australia 4 350 ae fe 18 17,300) 22 17,650 22 | 17,650 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES AND WORKING DAYS LOST ON COMPARABLE BASIS PER 
100,000 EMPLOYEES. 


| 

















N.S. Wales .. 23 90,270; 332 |1084970 10 | 25,900) 14 45,770| 41 | 131,910 
Victoria a 7 | 11,630) 74 |242,790) 7 | 16,700 7 | 14,780 10 | 25,830 
Queensland... 9 | 5,840} 24 | 191,140 9 | 10,660! 9 | 9,260 11 | 25,030 
S. Australia .. vf a 610) oe a 13> 12'340 12 9,890} 12 | 9,560 
W. Australia 5 | 4,460) 19 42,530 18 |110,900 14 79,400} 15 | 72,910 
Tasmania ..{ 35 | 17,700, 10 | 3,330] 11 790, 18 | 5,810) 17 | 5,070 
Commonwealth | 14 | 37,920} 156 |520,640} 11 |*25,250 12 29,610) 23 | 67,880 
| | | 





* Including two strikes in the Federal Capital Territory, and three strikes in the Northern 
Territory. + See remarks on pages 53 and 54 re the dispute on the Northern coalfields regarding 
the afternoon shift question. 


Referring to the first part of the above table it will be seen that 
the absolute number of strikes and lock-outs and the number of working 
days lost largely preponderate in New South Wales in each of the three 
eroups. The proportion of the number of strikes and lock-outs in New 
South Wales to the total number in the Commonwealth is, however, 
much greater in the mining and quarrying group, in which it amounts 
to 86.5 per cent. of the total number in that group, compared with 60.2 
cent. in manufacturing, and 38.0 per cent. in other industries. The 
absolute number of strikes in New South Wales was ten times the num- 
ber in Victoria in the mining and quarrying industries, slightly over 
three times the number in manufacturing, and twice the number in 
ether industries. The figures relating to the number of working days 
lost shew similar results with respect to the first-mentioned industrial 
group, and approximately the same to the last-mentioned industrial 
group, but in the manufacturing group the number of working days lost 
in New South Wales was nearly eight times as large as the number in 
Victoria. 


The latter part of the table shews that, after allowance has been 
made for the greater number of wage-earners in New South Wales, the 
relative number of strikes and lock-outs and working days _ lost 
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is also greater, taking all industries together, in that State than in any 
other State. Excluding the mining and quarrying industries, however, the 
number of strikes per 100,000 employees in New South Wales was the 
same as in Western Australia, and less than the number in Tasmania, 
while the relative number of working days lost was considerably 
less than in Western Australia. In manufacturing industries 
the average annual number of strikes and  lock-outs during 
1913 and 1914 per 100,600 employees was greatest in Tas- 
mania, though the number of working days lost was not nearly so great 
in that State as in New South Wales. In the mining and quarrying 
groups the figures for New South Wales per 100,000 employees are a 
long way above those for the other States. Several explanations have 
been advanced to account for the large number of disputes in the 
Northern coalfields of New South Wales, but none of them appears to 
be quite satisfactory and they are all of a speculative character. For 
example, it has been stated that the fact that the industry is so distinctly 
localised tends to aggravate the discussion of matters relating to work- 
ing conditions and other questions in regard to which the employers and 
employees are, or may be, at issue, with the result that feeling 1s em- 
bittered and fomentation promoted. Or again, it has been asserted 
that the working conditions in the industry are of so complex a 
character that it is only to be expected that the number of disputes 
should be relatively large. 

Of the 815,900 working days lost im disputes in the mining group 
in New South Wales, one dispute alone, viz., the stoppage on the 
Northern coalfields in regard to the afternoon shift question, resulted in 
a loss of no fewer than approximately 523,000 working days, or nearly 
one-third of the total number of working days lost in all States and 
in all industries. 

As regards industries other than manufacturing and mining and 
quarrying, the average annual number of disputes per 100,000 employees 
was greatest in Western Australia, followed in the order named by 
South Australia, Tasmania, New South Wales, Queensland, and Victoria. 


SECTION XV.—UNDER-RATE WORKERS. 


1. General.—-Attention has frequently been directed to the diffi- 
culty in regard to the employment of inefficient or inexperienced 
workers, to which the application of a general minimum wage to a 
trade or industry might lead, especially in earlier years, when there 
was no provision in the Acts for differential rating of workers of 
less than normal efficiency. The effect of the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion and Wages Boards Acts upon the employment of this class 
of worker has remained a controversial question, and the “ permit 
system,” which was first introduced in 1900, is a matter con- 
cerning which, as regards its suitability, adequacy and ultimate re- 
sults, diverse opinions are held. It has been alleged, for example, that 
especially in an over-supplied labour market, the minimum wage sys- 
tem tends to sacrifice the old and infirm for the benefit of the strong 
amongst the workers, by depriving the former of the right they pos- 
sessed, before the introduction of minimum wage laws, of earning 
wages according to the measure of their ability. Consequently it is 
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asserted that the inefficient or inexperienced worker has a right to 
be relieved from such a position.* In this connection it may be ob- 
served that the Chief Inspector of Factories in Victoria, in his report 
for the year 1902, stated that there was no foundation for the view 
that the Special Board system is hard on the old and infirm worker. 
On the contrary, it is stated, ‘experience goes to shew that the old 
and infirm worker benefits by the fact that a minimum wage exists. 
He obtains a license to work at a rate less than the general minimum, 
and obtains the work without the fear that advantage will be taken 
of his age or infirmity, and without the danger of being merely used 
as an instrument to lower the wages of the skilled and capable 
worker.’’+ 


At the present time each of the Industrial Arbitration and Wages 
Boards Acts in force in the several States, as well as the Commonwealth 
Conciliation Arbitration Act, 1904-14, contain provisions for the issue of 
licenses permitting the holders thereof to work at a rate lower than the 
general minimum rates prescribed for adult workers in ie same occupa- 
tion. Licenses are granted to workers in respect of two classes of disability, 
viz. :—(a) Inefficiency, and (b) Inexperience. ‘hose coming within the for- 
mer class comprise workers who by reason of old age, slowness or infirmity, 
are unable to obtain employment at the minimum wage fixed, while those 
in the latter class are mainly improvers over the age of twenty-one 
years who have had insufficient experience in their particular trades 
or occupations. Each permit granted allows the holder to work for a 
certain specified period at not less than ‘a specified rate of wage, { thus 
creating for the individual a new legal minimum wage. From what has 
been stated above it will be seen that it is of importance in connection 
with the operation of the minimum wage laws, to ascertain to what 
extent licenses have been granted under the provisions indicated exempt- 
ing workers from the general minimum rate, and whether there has been 
any extension in the number and proportion of licenses granted. 


(1.) Inefficeent Workers.The earliest provisions of the nature in- 
dicated in regard to aged and infirm workers were contained in the Vic- 
torian Factories and Shops Act and the Western Australian Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, both passed in 1900. Under Section 15, 
sub-section 22, of the Victorian Act, it was provided that “if it is proved 
to the satisfaction of the Chief Inspector that any person by reason 
of age or infirmity is unable to obtain employment at the minimum 
wage fixed by any special board the Chief Inspector may in such case 
grant to such aged or infirm worker a license for twelve months to 
work at a less wage (to be named in the license) than the said minimum 
wage, and such license may be renewed from time to time.” In 1903 
this clause was extended to slow workers, and the provisions are now 
embodied in the Factories and Shops Act 1912 (Section 202). 





* See Report on the Wages Board Systems, etc. of Australia and New Zealand, London, 1908, 
(Cd. 4167), pp. 45 and 193. 

+ See Report of Chief Inspector of Factories for Victoria, 1902, Govt. Printer, p. 13. 

t In the case of an inefficient worker, the rate of wage is ordinarily fixed according to the 
qualifications of the applicant. Inexperienced workers, except in South Australia, are employed at 
the rates of wages fixed bythe Boards for improvers, according to the length of their experience. 
In South Australia the wages of inexperienced workers are fixed in the sane way as in the case of 
aged, slow, or infirm workers. 
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In New South Wales the first provision for granting lower rates to 
employees unable to earn the prescribed minimum fixed by an award 
was introduced in the Industrial Arbitration Act 1901 (Section 36), 
under which the Court was authorised to specify some tribunal to have 
power to fix such lower rates. Later by the Industrial Disputes Act 
1908 (Section 27 f.), boards authorised under the Act were given 
similar powers, and it was further provided by that section that, if no 
such tribunal were specified by the board, the Registrar should have 
power to grant permits. Under the Industrial Arbitration Act 1912 
(Section 27), the Registrar has full powers to grant and cancel permits 
to aged, infirm, or slow workers unable to earn the minimum wages 
prescribed by awards. 


The Western Australian Act of 1900: (Section 85) empowered the Court 
to make special provision for a lower rate (than the minimum wage) to 
be fixed in the case of any worker who is unable to earn the prescribed 
minimum. In practice this provision has been applied in the awards 
which have been made to aged and infirm workers only, except ap- 
parently in oae case, viz., the W.A. Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Employees’ Union vy. the Commissioner of Railways (vide W.A. Arbitra- 
tion Report Vol IV., page 283) where the provisions are extended to 
“incompetent workers,’’ 1.e., any employee unable to earn the pre- 
scribed minimum wage. In the Industrial Arbitration Act 1912 (Sec- 
tion 84 (1) a) the power to fix a lower rate is now expressly limited to 
any worker who is unable to earn the prescribed minimum by reason 
of old age and infirmity only. 


In 1906 provisions regarding under-rate workers came into force 
in South Australia under the Factories Act (Section 29), while in 1908 
similar provisions were included in the Wages Boards Act of Queensland 
(Section 30 (1)), and in 1910 in the Wages Boards Act of Tasmania 
(Section 28). By the Commonwealth @onciliation and Arbitration Act 
1904-1914 (Section 40 (1) b), the Court is empowered to make pro- 
vision for fixing a lower rate in the case of employees who are unable 
to earn the prescribed minimum wage. 


(ii.) Inerperienced Workers.—Provision for the exemption of in- 
experienced workers from the general minimum rates were first contained 
in the Victoriat; Factories and Shops Act 1900 (Section 4), which pro- 
vided that ‘ the Minister is hereby authorised to grant to any person 
over twenty-one years of age, who has satisfied him that such person 
has not had the full experience prescribed for improvers by any Special 
Board appointed as hereinafter provided, a license to work as an im- 
prover for the period named in such license at the wage fixed by the 
Board for an improver of the like experience.’’ 


Similar provisions were introduced in South Australia by the Fac- 
tories Act 1906 (Section 26), in Queensland by the Wages Boards Act 
1908 (Section 27), and in Tasmania by the Wages Boards Act 1910) (Sec- 
tioin 4, sub-clause IT. of the “ Improver”’ interpretation clause), and are 
now embodied in the Acts at present in force in those States. The Com- 
monwealth Act and the New South Wales and Western Australian 
Acts do not contain any provision authorising the granting of licenses 
on account of inexperience. 
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2. Comparative Statement regarding Provisions of Acts relating 
to Permits.— In the following tabular statement information is 
given in comparable form regarding the provisions made in the 
Commonwealth and State Acts for the issue of permits to under-rate 
workers. The statement shews (a) the various provisions under which 
permits or licenses are granted to inefficient and inexperienced adult 


Under-Rate Workers.—Principal 














Acts and Sections under which Class of Workers to whom 
Particulars. Permits Granted. Permits may be Granted. 
New South Wales AE ..| Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, | Aged, slow or infirm. 


sec. 27 (i.). 


Victoria .. ae a ..| Factories and Shops Act, 1912, | Aged, slow or infirm. 
| sec. 202 
| . os ae 








Factories and Shops Act, 1912, | Improver over 21 years of age. 
sec. 194. 


queensland a ' ..| Industrial Peace Act, 1912, Sch. | Aged, slow or infirm. 
III., Sec. 15. 


Industrial Peace Act, 1912, Sch. | Improver over 21 years of age. 
IIi., Sec. 14. 





South Australia Factories Acts, 1907 (See. 103), | Aged, slow, infirm or inex 


| 1910 (Sec. 24). perienced., 
Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, | Inexperienced. 
Sec. 77. 
> . | . . . Lg 3 
Western Australia af ..| Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, | Aged, or infirm. 
Sec. 84. 
Tasmania ae ae ..| Wages Boards Act, 1910, Sec. 28. | Aged, slow or infirm. 


Wages Boards Act, 1910, Interpre- | Improver over 21 years of age. 
tation Clause, Sec. 4. Improver 
Sub-Clause IJ. 


Commonwealth .. ae ..| Commonwealth Conciliation and | Unable to earn the minimum 
Arbitration Act, 1904-1914, wage prescribed. 


Sec. 40 (i.) (0). 








* Ordinarily a Police Magistrate. 

workers ; (b) the class of workers to whom such permits may be granted ; 
(c) the officer or tribunal authorised to grant permits; (d) the maximum 
number of under-rate workers that may be employed in proportion to 
the number earning the general minimum, and (e) the term for which 
permits may be granted. 


In the Commonwealth, New South Wales and Western Australian 
Acts no specific provision is contained as to the proportion of in- 
efficient workers that may be employed by any individual em- 
ployer. In the awards made by the Arbitration Court in Western 
Australia, however, the practice is generally adopted of fixing a limit 
to the proportionate number that may be engaged. In New South 
Wales no uniform principle or practice is followed in granting permits 
with a view to regulating the number or proportion of workers 
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either to each industry or employer; each applicant is dealt with on 
his merits, and the individual case alone receives consideration. 

As regards the respective periods for which permits are granted it 
will be seen that statutory limitations exist in all the Acts except those 
of the Commonwealth and New South Wales. Under the Common- 
wealth legislation no permits have up to the present been granted, 


Provisions of Acts in Force, 1914. 








Officer or Tribunal Authorised | Proportionate Number of Under-rate Term for which Permits 


to Grant Permits. Workers Allowed. may be Granted. 





Industrial Registrar. t t 

Chief Inspector of Factories. | Not to exceed one-fifth of the number of | Twelve months, but may be re- 
employees, earning the minimum adult newed from time to time 
Wage, except with the consent of the 
Minister. 

The Minister for Labour. | Tt ip 

Industrial Registrar. Not to exceed one-fifth of the total | Not exceeding twelve months 
num ber of employees earning the but may be renewed from 
minimum adult wage, but one allowed time to time. 
to any registered factory. 

Industrial Registrar. ‘i i 

Chief Inspector of Factories. Not to exceed one-fifth of the number of | Not exceeding twelve months 


Person or tribunal appointed by | + Usually fixed by the Industrial Court | Six months, and thereafter 


employees earning the minimum adult | 
wage, but each employer may employ 
one. 











the Industrial Court.* | at 1 to 3 or 4—or fraction thereof work- | until 14 days’ notice . 
ers earning the minimum adult wage. objection has expired. _ 
Chief Inspector of Factories. Not to exceed one-fifth of the number of | Until revoked by the Chief 
| employees, earning the minimum adult Inspector of Factories. 
wage, but each employer may employ 
one. | 
rn s ° “7 . | 
Che Minister for Public Health. 7 ‘ 
f if t 
+ No provision made by Act. 


while in New South Wales they are granted for varying terms of from 
one month to upwards of two years. 


3. Number of Applications for Permits and Number Granted.— 
Particulars regarding the number of applications for permits and the 
number granted and in force are not available for years prior to the 
financial year ended the 30th June, 1911, except for the State of South 
Australia. Particulars are available from 1911 for all the States ex- 
cept New South Wales, Western Australia, and Tasmania. In New 
South Wales no reliable records are available until after the passing of 
the Industrial Arbitration Act 1912. In Western Australia police 
magistrates are ordinarily appointed as the “ person or tribunal” em- 
powered to grant permits, and no records are kept of the total number 
granted. In Tasmania the Wages Boards Act came into force 
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in the early part of the year 1911, but no permits were granted 
during the first half of that year. In the following table particu- 
lars are given regarding the number of applications for permits and 
the number granted during each financial year specified, and of the 
number in force at the end of each financial year. Estimates are also 
given, where available, as to the total number of persons working under 
awards and determinations; the number of licenses issued per 10,000 
employees, and the estimated average percentage of the under-rate wage 
to the prescribed minimum wage. 


Under-Rate Workers—Number of Applications for Permits, Number of Permits 
Granted and in Force, 1911 to 1914. 
































NUMBER OF PERMITS o4s| FES 

| NUMBER OF | ae See || eed 

| APPLICATIONS BY GRANTED TO. IN FORCE AT END | eo R|mE | QF = 

oe : : aaueeners a OF PERIOD. | S83°S\sap| eas 

Dv | eal oad AH ape ITtoO =) mide, 

sole 2 |, |8y x By ases(Se25/ 595 

ee dlsarceiae oe \SEalece cE yles. So aal|eeati 45 
State. = = h2i(na8 | =aHe Hee =HZ|H ap sate| ee. an) 
we |(MSelsze| ¢ (MEslibee| g |\“Selsse| gs lasses lSss| 8s 
SSiCaH Son) & [PEE l/ose| & [SEA OSe| & | B2ZSSI4STZI BOs 

BP IS Cikeo| & |S. 918eS) & |8.2/88°) = |BSSdieosl| sae 

Ja oP | SSE) ~ jack | ese <aSFl/ase) ~ (RAP! saw] S33 

| | ne Le “E ASS) Age 

N.S. Wales | 1911 =| r a : - sg j . : : 

1912||| 123 ; 123 92/ + | 92 84 84 * * . 
| 1913 | 617 | ; 617 404 | + | 404 481 1: 481 | 255,000 19 
| 1914 682 fr 682 (2 502 | 971 + 971 | 260,000 38 
Victoria ; 1911 | 186 670 856 181 | 660 841 676 208 884 | 130,000 68 
| 1912 503 | 1,374 | 1,877 384 | 1,355 | 1,739 726 521 | 1,247 | 150,000 83 } 69 
L913 520 | 1,528 | 2,048 412 | 1,429 | 1,841 C2 972 | 1,693 | 150,000 113 f : 
1914 | 463 | 1,306 | 1,769 354 | 1,263 | 1,617 649 960 | 1,609 | 150,000 LO7 
Queensland | 1911 - “g ~ doe dy othe ‘ . * : 4 ss } 
1912 | 583§ * 583§) 5838 * 583§ 70 70 * * 70 
| 1913 | 128 137 | 265 116 132 248 185 EA b 306 65,000 47 f 
1914 | 251 264 | 515 125 238 363 256 168 424 90,000 47 
| 
S. Australia | LOLI * * | 191 54} 110 164 ny * 137 | 14,000 98 
L912 - a 348 84 209 293 2 * 246 19,000 130 82 
| 1913 | * * 373 97; 214 311 = * 228 22,000 104 wa 
| 1914 | - * 320 | 114 L85 299 * * 229 25,000 92 
Tasmania | LOL] =e me ee | ke bag Cg et o* bah 
1912 37 37ttl 36 | 4] 40 36 4 40 ” : ; 
1913 | 45 * 45ff) 40 | 28 68 76 26 102 
' 1914 14 be L4ff 7 | 14 21 83 16 99 
| ; 

C’ wealth ex-, 1913 q 7 |3348tt/ 1,069 | 1,803 | 2,872 4] {@ | 2,810 | 492,000¢} 55%] ) 70++ 
clusive of | 1914 q { |3300tt| 1,102 | 1,700 | 2,802 qj { | 3,332 |525,000t Gl tiie 
WerAust. |} | =a 

* Not available. + No provision in Act. || Includes only particulars of operations under 
1912 Act (assented to 15th April, 1912). t Excluding Tasmania. {| Particulars incomplete. 


++ Average for Victoria, Queensland and South Australia only. tt Excluding applications from 
improvers and inexperienced workers in Tasmania. ** No permits were granted during this period. 
§ Total number for the years 1908 to 1912 inclusive. 


It will be seen that anything like complete results for the Com- 
monwealth as a whole are available for two years only, and that even 
for these years the figures are incomplete. Nevertheless an inspection of 
the results shewing the total number of permits granted and the total 
number in force indicates that there has been some general increase in 
the figures. But in spite of these indications of increase the number 
of permits in force must be regarded as comparatively small, amounting 
on the average in 1914 to only 0.61 per cent. of the estimated number 
of persons working under awards and determinations. In some of the 


States, however, employers have criticised the administration on the 
ground that permits are not granted with sufficient freedom, while on 
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the other hand employees have alleged that they are granted too fre- 
quently. At the end of the year 1914 the number of permits in force 
was greatest in Victoria (1609), followed by New South Wales (JEL); 
Queensland (424), and South Australia (229), with Tasmania last (99). 
The percentage of permits in force on the estimated number of persons 
working under awards or determinations is highest in Victoria (1.07), 
followed by South Australia (0.92), Queensland (0.47), and New South 
Wales (0.38). 

Brief reference has been made in-the tootnote on page 106 to the 
methods adopted for determining the “individual minimum” wage. The 
figures given in the last column of the preceding table shew that the 
percentage of the estimated average of the wages specified in the per- 
mits at whicl applicants may be employed (i.e., the average “ individual 
minimum’”’ rate) on the general minimum adult rate is almost identical 
in Victoria and Queensland, but is considerably higher in South Aus- 
tralia. The information available regarding the occupations of persons 
to whom licenses were granted and the reasons for which such licenses 
were granted 13 meagre and insufficient for the purpose of deducing any 
general analysis. Arrangements are being made for the collection of 
more complete records for future vears 
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SECTION XVI.—REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTS AND 
BUREAUX IN AUSTRALIA. 


(In this Section particulars are furnished of Reports specially affect- 
ing labour and industrial matters in the Commonwealth, received since the 
publication of the last Labour Bulletin). 


A.—COMMONWEALTH. 


1. Report on Proceedings under the Conciliation and Arbitration Act for 
the year 1913 and up to lst May, 1914. (Melbourne, Government Printer.) 

2. Interstate Commission. Tariff Investigation. Reports Nos. 91 to 94. 
Appendices Nos. 70 to 83, 98 to 104. (Melbourne, Government Printer.) 

8. The Safety Valve (Official Organ of the Federated Engine Drivers’ and 
Firemen’s Association of Australasia), June 1915. (Sydney, ‘‘The Worker’’ 
Office. 

i Agneieeerated Society of Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Monthly Report, 
May 1915. (Sydney, F. W. White.) 

5. Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Monthly Report, April 1915. (Syd- 
ney, H. Hearne and Co.) 

6. The Postmaster (Official Organ of the Commonwealth Postmasters’ 
Association), Mareh 1915. (Brighton ‘‘Southern Cross’’ Press.) 

7. The Australasian Typographical Journal, May 1915. (Melbourne, J. 
Osborne. ) 


B.—_NEW SOUTH WALES. 


1. New South Wales Industrial Gazette, March to May 1915. (Sydney, 
Government Printer.) 

2, Electrical Trades’ Journal, May 1915. (Sydney, ‘‘The Worker’’ Office.) 

3. The Furniture Trades’ Journal, May 1915. (Sydney, Burrows and Co.) 

4. The Baking Trades’ Gazette, May 1915. (Sydney, A. J. Tomalin and 
Co.) 


C.— VICTORIA. 


1. The Railways Union Gazette, June 1915. (Melbourne, H. Henkel.) 

2. The Timber Worker (Official Organ of the Amalgamated Timber 
Workers’ Union, Victorian Branch), June 1915. (Melbourne, H. Henkel.) 

3. The Grocers’ Assistant (Official Organ of the United Grocers’, Tea, and 
Dairy Produce Employees’ Union of Victoria), May 1915. (Melbourne, 
Phcenix Press.) 

4. The Tramway Journal (Official Organ of the Victorian Branch of the 
Australian Tramway Employees’ Association), April 1915. (Melbourne, J. W. 
Ireland. ) 


D.— QUEENSLAND. 


1. Report of the Royal Commission on Mackay Sugar Mills. (Brisbane, 
Government Printer.) 
2°. The Queensland Railway Times, April 1915. (Ipswich, J. Wilkinson.) 


E.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


1. The Farm, Stock and Station Journal (Official Organ of the South 
Australian Farmers’ Co-operative Union Limited), June 1915. (Adelaide, R. 
M. Osborne.) 
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SECTION XVII.—IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED. 


(In this Section particulars are furnished of Reports specially affecting 
labour, received from other countries since the publication of the last Labour 
Bulletin. ) 

A.—_UNITED KINGDOM. 

1. Board of Trade Labour Gazette, January to March 1915 (London, 
T. Fisher Unwin.) 

2. Seventeenth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom. 
Cd. 7733. (London, T. Fisher Unwin.) 

3. The Effect of War upon Employment. (London, published by the 
London Municipal Society.) 

4. Bulletin of the International Labour Office, Vol. [X. Nos. 6 to 10. 
(Woolwich, The Pioneer Press Limited.) 

5. The World’s Labour Laws, February 1915. (Woolwich, The Pioneer 
Press Limited.) 

B.—_ CANADA. 

1. The Labour Gazette, January to Mareh 1915. (Ottawa, Government 
Printer.) 

2. Report of the Department of Labour for the year ending 31st March, 
1914. (Ottawa, Government Printer.) 

3. Seventh Report of the Registrar of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. (Ottawa, Government Printer.) 

4. Reports of the Special Committee on an Act respecting Industrial and 
Co-operative Societies. (Ottawa, Government Printer.) 

C—NEW ZEALAND. 

1. Journal of the Department of Labour, March to May 1915. (Wellington, 
Government Printer.) 

2. Awards, Agreements and Decisions under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, Vol. XV., Parts 10, 11, Awards Nos. 3997 to 4027. (Wellington, 
Government Printer.) 

D.—UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


1. Department of Labour, Bureau of Labour Statistics. Bulletins. (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office.) 


(a) Wages and Hours of Labour Series. No. 8, Wages and Regularity 
and Standardisation of Piece Rates in the Dress and Waist 
Industry, New York City. No. 10, Wages and Hours of Labour in 
the Cotton, Woollen and Silk Industries, 1907 to 1913. No. 11, 
Wages and Hours of Labour in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1907 
to 1912. No. 18, Wages and Hours of Labour in the Boot and Shoe 
and Hosiery and Underwear Industries, 1907 to 1913. 

(b) Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation Series. No. 6, Compensa- 
tion for Accidents to Emplovees of the United States. 

(c) Wholesale Prices Series. No. 2, Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1913. 

(d) Conciliation and Arbitration Series. No. 5, Conciliation, Arbitration 
and Sanitation in the Dress and Waist Industry of New York 
City. 

(e) Labour Laws of the U.S.A. Series. No. 3, Labour Laws of the 
United States, with Decisions of the Courts relating thereto. 
No. 4, Decisions of Courts and Opinions affecting Labour, 1913. 

(f) Foreign Labour Law Series. No. 1, Administration and Factory 
Inspection in certain European Countries. 

2. Colorado. Fourteenth Report of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
(Denver, Smith-Brooks Printing Co.) 
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3. Massachusetts. (a) Highth Report of the State Free Employment 
Offices. (b) Report of Cases under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 30th 
June, 1914, to 30th December, 1914. (c¢) Forty-fifth Report on the Statistics 
of Labour. (d) Twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth Quarterly Reports on Un- 
employment. (Boston, Wright and Potter Printing Co.) 

4. Minnesota. Fourteenth Report of the Department of Labour and 
Industries. (Minneapolis, Syndicate Printing Co.) 

5. New Jersey. Industrial Directory, 1915. (Camden, 8. Chew and Sons 
Co.) 

6. New York Labour Bulletin. No. 69, Idleness of Organised Wage- 
earners in 1914. (Albany, J. B. Lyon Co.) 

7. Porto Rico. (a) Report on the Housing Conditions of Labourers in 
Porto Rico. (b) Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Labour. (San Juan, 
Bureau of Supplies, Printing and Transportation.) 

8. Washington. Ninth Report of the Bureau of Labour Statisties. 
(Olympia, F. M. Lamborn.) 


E.—FRANCE. 


1. Bulletin of the Minister of Labour, October-December 1914. (Paris, 
Berger-Levrault.) 





F.—GERMANY. 
1. Bulletin of the International Union of Woodworkers, Nos. 1 and 2, 
1915. (Berlin, published by the Union.) 
2. International Metalworkers’ Review, November-December 1914. (Stutt- 
gart, A. Schlicke and Co.) 


+.—HOLLAND. 


1. Monthly Journal of the Central Bureau of Statistics, December 1914, 
January to March 1915. (La Hague, Gebr. Belinfante.) 


H.—ITALY. 


1. Monthly Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour, September to December 1914. 
(Rome, Officina Poligrafica Italiana.) 

2. Semi-monthly Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour, Nos. 1 to 8, 1915. 
(Rome, Officina Poligrafica Italiana.) 

3. Proceedings of the Superior Council on Labour, March 1914. (Rome, 
L. Cecchini.) 


I.—NORWAY. 
1. Social Review (Journal of the Department for Social Matters, Trade, 


Industry, and Fisheries). Nos. 5 and 6, 1914; No. 1, 1915. (Christiania, H. 
Aschehoug and Co.) 


J.— DENMARK. 
1. Unemployment Insurance, 1913-14. (Copenhagen, H. Jensen.) 
K.—FINLAND. 


1. Journal of Labour Statistics, Nos. 4 to 6, 1914; No. 1, 1915. (Helsingfors, 
Government Printer.) 
L.—SPAIN. 


1. Bulletin of the Institute for Social Reform, Nos. 126 to 180. (Madrid, 

M. Minuesa de los Rios.) 
M.—SWEDEN. 

1. Social Review (Journal of the Swedish Labour Department), Nos. 11 
and 12, 1914; Nos. 1 to 3, 1915. (Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt and Sons.) 

2. Conditions of Labour in Agriculture, 1913. (Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt 
and Sons.) 

3. Collective Agreements in 1913. (Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt and Sons.) 

4. Labour Exchanges in Sweden, 1902-1912. (Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt 
and Sons.) 

5. Economic Journal, No. 12, 1914; No. 1, 1915. (Upsala and Stockholm, 
Almovist and Wiksell.) 


N.—ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


1. Bulletin of the Department of Labour, No. 29, 1914. (Buenos Aires, 
Alsina Printing Office.) 
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Note on the Principle of Expressing a General-Value-Relation between Gold 
and a Group of Commodities. (See pp. 42, 48.) 
* The principle enunciated can be readily illustrated geometrically, and 
stated generally is as follows :— 


If there be n + | things (viz., n different commodities besides gold) of which 
n have each a relation (viz., price) with the remaining one (gold), then this relation may 
be represented by the distance to a point P, at a distance x alonga line froma point 


(origin) O, measured along the line. Thus we shall have for n things a series of 
points P,, P,, .... Pn at the distances x,, 7,,....anfrom the point O. For sim- 


plicity, first let us suppose that these are of equal importance or weight, then we 
shall have the relation of the whole group of n things represented by the distance 
OP,, equals, say, w, Py being a point distant from O, the mean distance a of the 
whole series of n points. This is represented algebraically by 

] 


vo n (a -|- vs -{- eeere Xn ) 


Now it is evident that if the series of points change their positions from one 
date to another, a») will change, unless the changes should happen fortuitously to 
balance one another. If the general relation of gold to the commodities were con- 
stant, then, although w,, x,, etc. changed from one date to another, x) would not 
change. Thus variations in the relations of the 2 commodities to gold may be con- 
ceived as affected by two things, viz., the individual change of relation of anyone 
(?.e., individual price) and general change of relation (price or price-index of the group). 
The significance of the latter is obviously better determined when n is a large 
number (?.e., when the number of commodities is great). Price-indexes at different 
dates are therefore measures of the distance w) at those dates. If the points P,, 
P,, etc. are of unequal importance, that is, if the commodities are not of equal 
importance, then this may be represented by repeating the points whatever number 
of times corresponds to their importance. Thus, if this number of times (their 
weight) be represented by w,, w., ete., the algebraic expression for the weighted 
mean distance evidently becomes 


xo a A —— 
WUD tat easter Wp, 


that is, the distance OP’), and the variation of x, measures the variation of the 
price-relation of the one commodity, gold, to the n other commodities, since a 
price-index is proportioned to the distance 2’), viz., the distance which represents 
the general trend of movement of the n commodities in relation to the one com- 
modity, viz., gold, taken as a standard. Or, again, from the analogy of statics 
the point P’) is the centre of inertia of the system of n commodities of unequal 
or equal weight, as the case may be. Very little familiarity with algebra is 
necessary to establish that with the increase of n the effect on x’, of variations 
in @ or w is diminished, and the effect of small variations tends to become 
negligible. 


This illustration is, if course, to be taken only pro tanto; the complexities 
of the matter are avoided, especially as regards the average of quantities and 
their reciprocals. In Labour and Industrial Report No. 1, however, the whole 
matter was exhaustively considered, and the illustration is unexceptionable. See 
pp. Xxvi and xxvii, and in particular pp. xxxiii to xxxvii of the report. 








